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MAJOR WILLIAM JACKSON. 
SECRETARY OF THE FepERAL CONVENTION. 
BY CHARLES WILLING LITTELL. 


The signature of William Jackson to the original draft of 
the Constitution of the United States, as Secretary of the 
Federal Convention, will preserve his name in the respectful 
remembrance of his countrymen, so long as they retain their 
reverence for this sublime achievement of inspired wisdom 
and patriotism, and their determination that its principles 
and its authority shall be perpetual. 

The services of Major Jackson during the struggle for 
American Independence well merit the grateful recognition 
of Americans, while his character as a gentleman and a sol- 
dier, his chivalric devotion to every cause which he espoused, 
and to his friends, the reciprocal confidence and regard of 
those with whom he was most intimately associated,—among 
whom were his immediate commander General Lincoln, and 
his venerated Chief George Washington,—give a pure and 
refreshing fragrance to his memory. 

That so few records are left to us, of one so enduringly 
identified with our country’s history, is much to be regretted. 

VoL. 11.—25 ( 3538 ) 
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Most of the information contained in this sketch is derived 
from a memoir of Major Jackson, prepared and read by my 
father, the late John 8S. Littell, before the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, and from original letters of Washington, 
Lincoln, and others to Major Jackson, left to the Historical 
Society, together with a liberal bequest, by his eldest daughter 
the late Ann Willing Jackson. 

From a letter of Miss Jackson, we learn that her father 
“was born in Cumberland, England, March 9, 1759. On the 
paternal side he was of English, and on the maternal side of 
Scotch descent—of an ancestry, the gentry of those countries, 
and received the rudiments of an excellent education in Scot- 
land. Early deprived of his parents, he subsequently from 
the patrimony bequeathed him by his father, under the 
guardianship of the brave and good Colonel Roberts, con- 
tinued his studies under private tuition.” 

Having immigrated to Charleston, South Carolina, he ob- 
tained in 1775, before he had completed his seventeenth year, 
a commission in the First Regiment of South Carolina In- 
fantry. His colonel was Christopher Gadsden, and his major, 
his guardian, Owen Roberts. 

In 1778, Lieutenant Jackson took part in the expedition 
against St. Augustine, Florida, commanded by General Robert 
Howe, of North Carolina, with whom, among other distin- 
guished officers, was Col. Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, be- 
tween whom and this young subaltern, a friendship, which 
proved lifelong, had already begun. The movement ended 
with the capture of Fort Tonyn, on the St. Mary’s River, 
when an epidemic, which swept away nearly one-quarter of 
Howe’s force, the exhaustion of their stores and provisions, 
and the movement of a British reinforcement, compelled a 
retreat, which was effected with much hardship. 

When Gen. Benjamin Lincoln, during the same year, took 
command of the Southern Department of the Continental 
Army, Lieutenant Jackson was, on the recommendation of 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, made one of the aides-de-camp, 
upon the staff of the commanding general, under whom he 
was destined to see service, as severe as it was disastrous in 
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its results. This appointment, with that of captain in his own 
regiment, which he afterwards received, he held until the 
close of the war. The acquaintance, thus begun, with Gen. 
Lincoln soon ripened into a mutual attachment, of which we 
shall see proofs in the story of their intercourse. 

Jackson was engaged in the skirmish of Tullifiny Bridge, 
in May, 1779, and on the 24th of June following, in the battle 
of Stono Ferry, in which his friend, Colonel Owen Roberts, 
who had been promoted to the command of a regiment of 
artillery, was killed ; and on the 9th of October, 1779, he was 
raised to the grade of captain, his staff appointment allowing 
him to rank as major. On the very day on which his com- 
mission was signed by Samuel Huntington, President of Con- 
gress, he took part in the assault on Savannah, made by the 
combined forces of Gen. Lincoln and Count D’Estaing, in 
which the gallant Pulaski lost his life, which cost the assail- 
ants nine hundred men, killed and wounded, and ended in 
their repulse. 

The dark “ prospects” which, in the gloomy spring of 1780, 
gathered over the troops ordered to the defence of Charleston, 
and which preceded the bursting of the “storm” foreseen by 
Washington, were brightened by their gallantry and fortitude. 
Well did Lincoln justify the “ greatest reliance”! of Washing- 
ton on his judgment, and his assurance “that no exertion, 
prudence, or perseverance” would “ be wanting to defeat the 
attempts of the enemy ;” and his aspiration “ may the issue be 
equally conducive to your personal glory, and to the advantage 
of these States.”? Well was he in whom this trust was placed 
supported by his subordinates. 

The successful passage of the British fleet over the bar of 
Charleston harbor, April 9th, 1780, rendered the position of 
the city and its garrison critical in the extreme. The be- 
siegers were stoutly resisted, and by none, within his sphere 
of duty, more vigorously than by Captain Jackson, who was 
frequently engaged in the hottest of the fight. He was in the 


1 Washington to Steuben, Sparks, vol. vii. p. 10. 
® Washington to Lincoln, Sparks, vol. vii. p. 19. 
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only sortie from the beleaguered city, made by three hundred 
South Carolina and Virginia troops, commanded by Lt.-Col. 
John Laurens and Lt.-Col. Henderson, who, with unloaded 
muskets, attacked the men stationed in the most advanced 
part of the British entrenchments, drove them back with the 
sword and bayonet alone, and returned, after a fierce conflict, 
with a few prisoners, having killed some twenty of the enemy. 

Sir Henry Clinton steadily advanced, and pushed his lines so 
close to the defences of the city that, on one occasion, when 
Major Jackson was in the act of delivering a message from 
Gen. Lincoln to Col. Parker of Virginia, the latter officer was 
killed. After a most stubborn resistance of six weeks, the 
provisions were exhausted, and the defences having been pro- 
nounced untenable by General Du Portail, on the 12th of 
May the town surrendered. 

Major Jackson, on account of this unfortunate issue of af- 
fairs, found himself a prisoner of war. It was not, however, 
his fate to suffer a captivity as long as that to which many 
others were obliged to submit. An “extensive exchange” took 
place in the fall of the year, and, on the 9th of November, 
Washington wrote to Lincoln, “I have now the pleasure to 
congratulate you on your exchange. The certificate of it will 
be transmitted to you by the commissary of prisoners ; Majors 
Baylies and Jackson are also exchanged.” 

The intimacy, which he had formed with Colonel John 
Laurens during the days of trial in Charleston, doubtless led to 
his appointment as secretary to this officer, when, in the year 
following, 1781, he was chosen by Congress a special Minister 
to the Court of France. Laurens and his secretary sailed from 
Boston on the 9th of February, 1781, in the frigate Alliance, 
commanded by Captain John Barry. The young Envoy was 
then in his twenty-fifth year, and his secretary three years his 
junior. It is unnecessary to enter further into the details of 
this well-known mission, which the accomplishments and 
manly bearing of its chief rendered so successful, than to show 


! Sparks’s Washington, vol. vii. p. 290. 
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the part taken by Major Jackson.' Towards its close, he was 
sent to Amsterdam, to superintend the expenditure of a por- 
tion of a loan, which the French Minister, Necker, had autho- 
rized to be opened in Holland for the benefit of the United 
States, and to expedite the departure of munitions of war, so 
purchased, to America. 

The confidence reposed in Jackson by Laurens is fully 
expressed in his letters to the President of Congress, one of 
which closes with the following paragraph: “These de- 
spatches will be delivered to your Excellency by Captain 
Jackson, of the First South Carolina Regiment, whose zeal 
for the service made him cheerfully undertake the journey to 
Holland, for the purpose of accelerating the departure of the 
Indian, and to whom I am much indebted for his assistance 
in this country.” 

The vessel alluded to by Laurens had been sold, by the 
Chevalier de Luxembourg, to the State of South Carolina. 
Captain Alexander Gillon, who acted as agent for that 
State, had negotiated the purchase, and had partially loaded 
the vessel with stores. He had become involved in financial 
difficulties, and had ceded his cargo to Col. Laurens for the 
use of Congress. Jackson’s instructions allowed him to com- 
plete the freighting of the vessel, and in doing so a difficulty 
occurred which occasioned some temporary embarrassment. 
Supplies sufficient to load more than two ships were procured, 
and, the Holland loan failing at first to meet with the antici- 
pated success, Jackson was obliged to draw upon Dr. Franklin, 
then our resident Minister at Paris, for the means to settle the 
debts. This caused Franklin no little annoyance. The cor- 
respondence which ensued added to the misunderstanding 
which had occasioned the difficulty, and a visit to Passy on 
the part of Jackson became necessary. The following letter 
from John Adams, who was then at Amsterdam, to Congress 
bears directly on the history of the case, and is given in full:— 


1 An account of the proceedings of Col. Laurens while Minister to France, 
written by Major Jackson, can be found in the American Review, vol. i. p. 425. 
Philadelphia, 1827. 

2 Diplomatic Correspondence of the Revolution, vol. ix. p. 233. 
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Amsterpay, June 27, 1781. 

Sir: Major Jackson has been sometime here in pursuance 
of instructions from Col]. Laurens, in order to despatch the 
purchase of the goods, and the shipping of the goods and cash 
tor the United States, which are to go by the South Carolina. 
But when all things appeared to be ready, I received a letter 
from his Excellency, Dr. Franklin, informing me that he 
feared his funds would not admit of his accepting bills for 
more than fifteen thousand pounds sterling, the accounts of 
the Jndian' and the goods amounted to more than fifty thou- 
sand pounds, which showed that there had not been an under- 
standing sufliciently precise and explicit between the Doctor 
and the Colonel. There was, however, no remedy but a jour- 
ney to Passy, which Major Jackson undertook, despatched the 
whole business, and returned to Amsterdam in seven days, so 
that I hope now there will be no more delays. 

Major Jackson has conducted [himself], through the whole 
of his residence here, as far as I have been able to observe, 
with great activity and accuracy in business, and an exemplary 
zeal for the public service. 


I have the honor to be, &c., 
JOHN ADAMS.’ 


“You may judge,” wrote Franklin to Adams, on a subse- 
quent occasion, in reference to this matter, that it was a “ mon- 
strous surprise to me, to have an account brought against me 
of fifty thousand pounds, instead of five thousand pounds. I 
agreed, however, to accept the bills, on Mr. Jackson’s repre- 
sentation, that the goods were bought and shipped; that the 
relanding and returning, or selling them, would make a talk, 
and discredit us; that they were only such as were absolutely 
necessary, etc.” “I do not think the least blame lies on you. 
Captain Jackson, too, might be ignorant of the bulk of the 
goods till they were assembled; but methinks Messrs. Neuf- 
ville might have known it, and would have advised against 
so enormous a purchase, if augmenting their commissions, 
and the project of freighting their own ships had not blinded 
their eyes.” 


1 The vessel here alluded to is spoken of in the correspondence of the 
day as the Jndzan, the South Carolina, and the South Carolina Frigate. 

2 Diplomatic Correspondence of the Revolution, vol. vi. p. 75. 

3 Franklin to Adams. Works of Adams, vol. vii. p. 478. 
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The interview with Franklin did not hasten the departure 
of the store-ship, so much wished for in the letter of Adams. 
On Jackson’s return to Amsterdam, he suffered from a fever 
contracted on his journey; then occurred a correspondence 
with Franklin, regarding the money for America mentioned 
in the above letter, and, finally, it was discovered that the 
vessel was overloaded, and two others had to be engaged to 
carry the cargo. 

The funds mentioned in the letter of John Adams were 
a portion of the six millions of livres, a free gift of 
Louis XVI. to the United States, which Franklin had in- 
fluenced, and a part of which, he was not aware, had been 
deposited at Amsterdam, by the French Ministers Necker and 
Vergennes, subject to the order of Major Jackson, to be con- 
veyed to America as cash. Not feeling entire confidence in 
Captain Gillon, who was to command the vessel, in which 
Jackson was to return home, and having need of all the money 
he could command, to discharge the debts incurred by that 
officer, Franklin declined to allow him the pleasure of carry- 
ing, what would have been a very welcome present, to the 
Treasury of the American Congress. Under the impression 
that the money at Amsterdam had been obtained through the 
mediations of Col. Laurens, and wishing to discharge the 
trust committed to him, in exact compliance with the tenor 
of his instructions, Jackson, with some warmth, protested 
against the interference of Franklin. This called from the 
latter an explanation, expressed with his usual clearness and 
vigor, in which he pointed out to Jackson, how prejudicial to 
their country the course proposed by him would be, and how 
necessary the money under dispute was, to insure the departure 
of the vessel he had freighted.! The course insisted upon by 
Dr. Franklin at first occasioned Jackson some chagrin, but, 
as will be seen, he had no occasion subsequently to regret it. 
To relieve him of all responsibility in the matter, Franklin 
wrote to the President of Congress, and gave the reasons for 


1 Diplomatic Correspondence of the Revolution, vol. iii. pp. 216, 224; vol. 
iv. pp. 233-4. 
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his action, adding: “ Captain Jackson, who is truly zealous 
for the service, has been exceedingly solicitous and earnest 
with me, to induce me to permit the money to go in this ship, 
but for the reasons above mentioned, I find it absolutely neces- 
sary to retain it for the present.’? 

The month of August had nearly passed, before Captain 
Gillon got his vessel under way, his departure at the last 
being so hurried, that, to the mortification of all concerned, 
the two vessels to which the stores had been transferred were 
left behind. The Indian had the dimensions of a seventy-four 
gun-ship, and was fully armed. Her crew consisted of five 
hundred and fifty men. “Three hundred and fifty of these 
were marines, who were called ‘ Volontaires de Luxembourg,’ 
and who had been engaged by the king’s permission in France 
for the State of South Carolina.” At that time the asso- 
ciations of France and South Carolina were of a peculiarly 
intimate character. That large portion of the population of 
the latter, which was of French, especially Huguenot descent, 
retained with fondness the customs of the country of their 
ancestors, and to a great degree the use of their language. 
There existed societies at whose meetings the English language 
was prohibited. Their minutes, in French, are still preserved. 

After cruising four weeks in the North Seas, and near the 
British Channel, possibly with the hope of using his formid- 
able force in the capture of a prize, as a partial compensation 
for the vessels left at Amsterdam, Gillon put into Corufia. 
A feeling of distrust, which had existed between Jackson and 
the commander of the vessel, had not improved in the nar- 
rowness of a ship’s quarters, and at Corufia the former and 
several other passengers left the vessel. From that place 
Jackson wrote to Dr. Franklin: “I am sorry to inform you 
that the event has verified your prediction in every particular. 
Mr. Gillon has violated his contract with Col. Laurens in 
every instance. I beg leave to present you my most sincere 
and cordial thanks, as well for myself as my country, for your 
disposition of the money, which was to have been embarked 


1 Diplomatic Correspondence of the Revolution, vol. iii. p. 233. 
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on board this vessel, the event having fatally confirmed your 
opinion of this man. I conceive my country indebted to your 
prudence for the preservation of her property, as I do myself 
for my freedom at this instant; for I am assured, had not 
your precaution prevented the embarkation, I should at this 
hour been a prisoner, I need not say where.” 

The movementsof Major Jackson in Europe, after he landed 
at Corufia, are not very easily traced, but he doubtless returned 
to France, and thence to America. Shortly after his arrival 
at home, he was made assistant to his old friend, General 
Lincoln, then Secretary at War. With what satisfaction to 
his chief, and fidelity to the country, he discharged the duties 
of his position, are best shown in the following letter, received 
on his retirement from office, after the conclusion of peace. 


Princeton, October 30, 1783. 

I was this morning honored, my dear friend, with the re- 
ceipt of your letter of this date, purporting your wish to 
—_ the office of Assistant Secretary at War. 

hile my own ease and convenience, in a tone loud and ex- 
plicit, caution me against complying with your request, the 
more silent, but persuasive, vpice of friendship and justice 
revail, and tell me that I must sacrifice the former, to your 
interest and happiness, and that I must, however reluctantly, 
as your future prospects in life are involved in the measure, 
accept your resignation. 

Permit me, my dear sir, before I take leave of you, to re- 
turn you my warmest thanks for your meritorious services 
in the field, as my aid-de-camp, as well as for those you have 
rendered as my assistant in the war office. These services, I 
have the pleasure to assure you, have been seen, also acknow- 
a and approved by your country, besides I have enjoyed 
real satisfaction in your private friendship, your faithfulness 
and integrity, have hourly increased my affection, and esteem 
for you. Adieu, my dear friend; that the best of Heaven’s 
blessings may encircle you, that your path in life may be 
smooth and prosperous, your course through it easy and happy, 
and that you may finally smile in unceasing bliss is the prayer 
of, Dear Sir, 

Your affectionate friend, 


B. LINCOLN. 
Masor Jackson. 





\ 
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If anything could have added to the satisfaction of such a 
prompt and well-deserved acknowledgment of his services, 
from one under whose eye they had largely been rendered, it 
must have been the following, which reached him just prior 
to his departure for Europe, where he was going on private 
business. 


Princeton, Nov. 1, 1783. 
Dear Str: Your letter reached me yesterday, and informed 
me of your intention to embark next week for Europe. 
Wishing, from the esteem I entertain for your character, 
to render you every service in my power, I could not avoid 
troubling you with the two enclosed letters, tho’ your acquaint- 
ance in France made it almost unnecessary.! 
You will please to accept my thanks for your obliging offers, 
and my wishes for your safe, pleasant, and prosperous voyage. 
With great esteem, 
I am, Dr. Sir, 
Yr. Most Obed. Ser., 
G°. WASHINGTON. 
Mas. Jackson. 


On his return home in 1784, he was gratified by receiving, 
from one so much respected as Gen. Lincoln, a greeting, in 
which the warmth of the writer’s heart is apparent, and whose 
generous congratulations on his worldly prospects lead us to 
suppose that the European trip was attended with some suc- 
cess; it is as follows:— 


Boston, Aug. 10, 1784. 

I had the pleasure, my dear Sir, of receiving, a few days 
since, your very kind and affectionate letter of the 16th ult., 
which was the first since you left Philadelphia for Europe. 

I can, by words, but faintly express the agreeable sensations 
of my mind, on knowing that your prospects are now bright 
and flattering—that the same Providence which protected and 
succeeded [sic] you in life, may still guard and prosper you 
through it, is my most ardent prayer. 

We live in a world where all men do not act on the most 
liberal principles. Iam afraid you will not be enough guarded ; 


' One of the letters inclosed was to Dr. Franklin. See Letters and 
Papers relating to Provincial History of Penna. Phila. 1857, 
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suffer me, with all the sincerity and affection of a father and 
friend, to tell you that that generosity of temper, so conspicu- 
ous in you, must be kept within proper bounds. No one can 
relieve the necessities of all,and however we may feel for their 
distresses, yet we must remember what we owe to ourselves, 
and to those who have interested themselves in our interests. 
If you are not too generous you must prosper; few of us, how- 
ever, need this hint. , ‘ . : : . ‘ 
With affection and esteem, 
I am ever yours, 
B. LINCOLN. 


Masor Jackson, 
Late Assistant Secretary at War. 


As this is the last allusion which will be made to the friend- 
ship which existed between Gen. Lincoln and Major Jackson, 
it may be well, here, to relate an anecdote illustrating how 
warmly the feeling of the former was reciprocated by the 
latter. A gentleman observing, in rather a derogatory man- 
ner, that “Gen. Lincoln was always falling asleep,” Major 
Jackson, who was present, instantly replied with much 
warmth, “Sir, General Lincoln was never asleep when it was 
necessary for him to be awake.” 

In whatever business Major Jackson engaged after his re- 
turn from Europe, it was soon abandoned for the study of the 
law. In the office of the celebrated and able jurist, William 
Lewis, whom Mr. Binney has named as one of the leaders of 
the Old Bar of Philadelphia, he prepared himself for that 
profession, and, on motion of his preceptor, was admitted to 
practice in the Court of Common Pleas on the 9th of June, 
1788, and subsequently in the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
The education received in early life had been improved as 
occasion offered, and the almost constant use of a ready pen, 
as secretary and aid-de-camp, had added to the ease of ex- 
pression in which his thoughts took form. In 1786, the 
Pennsylvania Society of the Cincinnati requested Major Jack- 
son to deliver an oration before that body, on the anniversary 
of Independence. A number of letters are extant, which 
show how fully he justified the choice of the committee who 
selected him as the orator of the occasion. Washington, to 
whom he sent a printed copy of his address, wrote :— 
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Mount Vernon, 28th Sept. 1786. 

Dear Sir: I have received your letter of the 20th ult., to- 
gether with the Pamphlets enclosed. I consider your sending 
the latter to me, as a mark of attention which deserves my 
warmest acknowledgments. 

I cannot join with you, in thinking that the partiality of 
your friends, in assigning to you so honorable a task, preju- 
diced their discernment. The subject is noble, the field ex- 
tensive; and I think it must be highly satisfactory, and in- 
deed flattering to a man, that his performance, upon such an 
occasion, is approved of by men of taste and judgment. With 
sentiments of great esteem and regard 

I am, Dear Sir, 
Yr. Obedt. Hble. Servt. 


G°. WASHINGTON. 
Masor Jackson. 


The confidence in Major Jackson, inspired by the faithful 
performance of duty, was now about to be proved. The 
Federal Convention assembled in Philadelphia in 1787, and 
on the recommendation of Washington and Hamilton, he was 
chosen its Secretary. The delicate nature of the Convention’s 
work, and the difficulties that beset it, required that its busi- 
ness should be conducted with the greatest secrecy. It was 
important that whatever feeling was exhibited in the discus- 
sions which took place during its sessions should not be made 
public, as it would tend to inflame sectional or partisan pre- 
judices, and prematurely array the people for or against the 
Constitution which was being formed. 

How conscientiously Major Jackson preserved the secrecy 
imposed on him is evident from the fact, that no paper exists 
in his handwriting giving the least idea of the proceedings 
of the Convention, and that the same feeling which prompted 
him to destroy his memoranda forbade him from ever allud- 
ing to the subject. 

After Washington had been chosen President, he made 
Major Jackson one of his secretaries, and for several years he 
was an inmate of the President’s family. He accompanied 
Washington on his tours through the Eastern and Southern 
States, and witnessed at every step “the manifestations of a 
people’s love” for one who had served them so well. 
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During the entire period in which he was one of the house- 
hold of Washington, Major Jackson enjoyed to the fullest 
extent his confidence and esteem, and when, in the latter part 
of the year 1791, he informed the President of his wish to 
relinquish the office with which he had been honored, he re- 
ceived in reply the following letter. 


Parapevpata, Dec. 26, 1791. 

Dear Stir: At thesame time that I acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter, notifying me of your intention to enter upon 
a professional pursuit—and, during the ensuing term, propose 
yourself for admittance as a practitioner of law in the Supreme 
Court of the State of Pennsylvania—I beg you to be persuaded 
that my best wishes will accompany you, in that or in any 
other walk into which your interest or inclination may lead 

ou. 

That your determination is the result of the best view you 
have of your circumstances and expectations, I take for 
granted, and therefore shall say nothing which might embar- 
rass the decision ; but with pleasure equal to the justice of it, 
shall declare to you, that your deportment, so far as it has 
come under my observation, has been regulated by principles 
of integrity and honor, and that the duties of your station 
have been executed with abilities, and I embrace the occasion 
your address has afforded me, to thank you for all your atten- 
tions, and for the services which you have rendered me, since 
you have been a member of my family. 

Let your departure from it be made perfectly convenient to 
yourself, and believe me to be with sincere esteem and regard, 

Dear Sir, 
Your Affect. Hble. Servt. 


G°.. WASHINGTON. 
Mas. Jackson. 


There can be no doubt, that the wish of Major Jackson to 
resume the profession he had chosen led him to retire from 
the position he occupied in the family of Washington ; but 
from the following answer to a letter from the President, 
offering him the office of Adjutant-General of the army, we 
may easily understand the true reason why he desired to 
establish himself at the Bar. 





ele 
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PuitaDEtpaia, Dec. 5, 792. 

Str: While I acknowledge, with most grateful sensibility, 
the repeated obligations which your goodness has conferred 
upon me, I persuade myself that under the circumstances 
which compel me to decline the honor of your nomination to 
the important post of Adjutant-General of the Army of the 
United States, I shall not forfeit any part of that regard which 
it is my study and ambition to merit and preserve. 

Implicit confidence in your delicacy has already induced 
me to declare to you, Sir, that no other consideration but an 
engagement of the heart, involving the happiness of a most 
amiable woman, who is, as she ought to be, peculiarly dear to 
me, would prevent a prompt and grateful acceptance of this 
additional, and highly respected mark of your esteem. 

I cannot but flatter myself, Sir, that a long and faithful 
series of military service, during the late war, will assign to 
this refusal its true place in your estimation—and that I shall 
always be permitted to prove, by every possible demonstra- 
tion, how ardently I wish to retain your kind regard, and how 
sincerely I am, Sir, 

Your most respectful, 
and affectionate servant, 
W. JACKSON. 
The PresiDENT 
of the Unirep Srares. 


The lady alluded to in the above letter was Elizabeth, second 
daughter and youngest child of Thomas Willing, the well- 
known merchant, and at that time President of the Bank of 
North America, in Philadelphia. The marriage of Miss Wil- 
ling and Major Jackson did not take place until several years 
after his retirement to private life,as he was induced to defer 
the practice of law, and visit Europe, as the agent for the 
sale of lands belonging to William Bingham, the husband 
of the elder sister of Miss Willing. After returning from 
Europe in 1795, Major Jackson was married on the 11th of 
November. The ceremony was performed by Bishop White, 
assisted by his associate, Dr. Blackwell. Among those pre- 
sent, were General and Mrs. Washington, Robert Morris and 
his wife, Hamilton, Lincoln, Knox, and Vicomte de Noailles, 
the brother-in-law of Lafayette, and many others who then 
added so much to the attraction of Philadelphia society. 
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Shortly after his marriage, Maj. Jackson was appointed by 
Washington (Jan. 14,1796) Surveyor of Customs at the port 
of Philadelphia, a position he held until removed by Jefferson. 

On the 22d of February, 1800, Major Jackson, who was 
then Secretary of the General Society of the Cincinnati, on 
invitation of the State Society of the Cincinnati of Pennsyl- 
vania, delivered a eulogy on the character of Washington. 
Of the excellence of this well-known address, it is unnecessary 
to speak. How well Jackson acquitted himself, we gather 
from the letter of one who wrote: “I have read your Oration 
with a degree of pleasure, second only to that which I received 
when I heard you deliver it, with every advantage to this 
excellent performance which a manly, clear voice, graceful 
manner, and most appropriate action could possibly give.” 
This eulogy was delivered in the Lutheran Church, on Fourth 
Street, Philadelphia, which was crowded. Among his audi- 
ence were the President of the United States, the members 
of both Houses of Congress, and the British Minister. 

Among other letters received by Major Jackson, on this 
subject, is the following :— 


Heapqvarters, at SHepHern’s Town, 
May 15, 1800. 

Dear Sir: I am exceedingly obliged to you for a copy of 
the very elegant, pathetic, and eloquent discourse you pro- 
nounced on our deceased Patron, Father, and Friend. You 
knew him nearly and well, and could best declare his worth. 
I was greatly pleased when I first heard the Cincinnati had 
entrusted his eulogy to your talents, but I was enthusiastically 
delighted and affected when I perused your admirable oration. 
Again and again I thank you for it — 
Yours truly, .. 
CHARLES COTESWORTH PINCKNEY. 


Prior to the departure of Major Jackson for Europe, in 
1793, he received, from Mr. Jefferson, a highly compliment- 
ary letter of introduction to Mr. Short, our Minister at 
Madrid. By 1802, however, party politics had grown so 
bitter, that Mr. Jefferson did not continue Major Jackson in 
office, differing as they did on the questions of the day, al- 
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though that gentleman was as deserving of his confidence, as 
when, nine years previously, he had sent him the unsought-for 
letter to Mr. Short. The pretext of Major Jackson’s removal 
was on his alleged harshness to his subordinates, a charge 
which was refuted by the following paper, which was signed 
by those who, it was said, suffered from his partisanship. 


Port or Puiape.puts, Nov. 20, 1802. 


Sir: Having understood that your Conduct towards the 
Inspectors has been represented as being marked with harsh- 
ness, we feel it our duty to declare that your Conduct as Sur- 
veyor of the Customs for the District of Philadelphia has 
been uniformly marked with politeness, kindness, and impar- 
tiality, and that we know of no instance in-which you have 
attempted to influence the political opinion of any one of us. 


Wiuram Jackson, Esq., 
Surveyor. 


For a number of years after his removal from office, Major 
Jackson edited The Political and Commercial Register, a paper 
devoted to the advocacy of the principles of the Federal party. 

In the years 1818 and 1819, he was appointed, by the sur- 
viving officers of the army of the Revolution, their solicitor, 
to obtain from Congress an equitable adjustment of their half- 
pay for life. Although unsuccessful in his efforts to promote 
the interests of his associates, Major Jackson received their 
cordial thanks. One of his last public acts was his tender 
of the welcome of Philadelphia to Lafayette, in Independence 
Hall, a duty that was accepted on invitation from the citizens 
of Philadelphia, and the members of the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati of Pennsylvania, when that distinguished guest visited 
our city in 1824, 

Major Jackson closed his life on the 17th of December, 
1828, and lies buried in Christ Church-ground, at Fifth and 
Arch Streets, Philadelphia. The Cincinnati Societies of the 
States of Pennsylvania and South Carolina passed resolutions 
appropriate to the event. His wife, with whom he lived in 
uninterrupted happiness for upwards of thirty-two years, died 
on the 5th of August, 1858, and lies buried with him. 

Major Jackson left one son, his youngest child, William, 
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who married Martha, daughter of Dr. Thomas C. James;' 
a daughter Caroline, his third child, who married Philip 
Physick (both Mr, Jackson and Mrs, Physick died, leaving no 
surviving children) ; and two daughters, Mary Rigal, and Ann 
Willing. The latter, who was his eldest child, died February 
11,1876. All who bore his name, and shared his honors, have 
passed away; but, the memories of his associates, which he 
so proudly and so warmly cherished, linger, with his own 
guardian spirits, among the scenes which they immortalized, 
and the institutions which they established. 


' The present Mr. Saunders Lewis married one of the daughters of Dr. 
James, whose only son, the late Thomas C. James, was captain of that veteran 
body, the First Troop of Philadelphia City Cavalry, of which his brother- 
in-law, William Jackson, was a lieutenant. 


Vou. 11.—26 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE FIRST RAILROAD OVER 
THE ALLEGHENY MOUNTAIN. 


Read before the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, April 8, 1878. 


BY SOLOMON W. ROBERTS, 
CIVIL ENGINEER. 


The following reminiscences of the First Railroad over the 
Allegheny Mouutain, have been prepared at the request of 
the Council of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

They relate to the Portage Railroad; the building of 
which was begun by the State in the year 1831; which was 
opened for use as a public highway in 1834; and was an im- 
portant thoroughfare for about twenty years, until it was 
superseded by the opening of a railroad without inclined 
planes. 

As the Portage Railroad was considered for years to be a 
great triumph of civil engineering, and as it has ceased to 
exist, I embrace this opportunity to give my recollections of 
its construction, having been employed upon the line, in the 
service of the State. 

The undertaking of an extensive system of internal im- 
provements at the expense of the Commonwealth, was an 
event of no small importance in the history of Pennsylvania. 
An account of this great enterprise, which increased the State 
debt to about forty millions of dollars, has never been ade- 
quately written. The high hopes with which the work was 
begun; the large premiums at which the five per cent. loans 
of the State were for a time sold; the great revulsion of feel- 
ing, and the fall of prices, which caused the loans to sell at 
one time for about thirty-three cents on the dollar; the sub- 
sequent sale of the public works to corporations, and the 
complete recovery of the State credit, are facts well worthy 
of remembrance. 

The geographical position of Pennsylvania, so often called 
“the Keystone State,” is peculiar and remarkable. Washed 
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on its southeastern border by the Atlantic tides, it extends on 
the northwest to the shore of Lake Erie, and includes, in Al- 
legheny County, the head of the Ohio River. Various lines 
of internal improvement were proposed in the early history 
of Pennsylvania, but the rugged topography of much of its 
territory delayed their execution. 

The level character of the country between Albany and 
Buffalo, enabled New York to construct the Erie Canal, which 
was opened for use in October, 1825. This stimulated similar 
action on the part of the legislature of this State, and the 
Pennsylvania Canal was begun on the 4th of July, 1826. 

In the following year I entered the service of the Lehigh 
Coal and Navigation Company. A native of Philadelphia, 
and educated in Friends’ Academy, I witnessed the construc- 
tion and opening of the Mauch Chunk Railroad in 1827, 
and of the Lehigh Canal, which was opened from Mauch 
Chunk to Easton in 1829, having been employed as a rodman 
and leveller on fifteen miles of the canal. For more than two 
years I lived in the house of my uncle, Josiah White, who 
was then acting manager of the company, and had the ad- 
vantage of receiving instruction from that able, practical 
engineer; and, in the engineer corps on the canal, I received 
scientific and technical training under those masters of the 
profession, Canvass White and Sylvester Welch, who had 
been employed on the Erie Canal. 

When the work on the Lehigh was done, in the autumn of 
1829, Sylvester Welch was employed by the State of Pennsyl- 
vania as principal engineer of the Western Division of the 
Pennsylvania Canal, and removed to Blairsville, on the Cone- 
maugh, to which place I accompanied him. The canal was 
then nearly completed from Pittsburgh to Blairsville, and 
was in progress from Blairsville to Johnstown. Much of the 
work was badly done, and was not strong enough to with- 
stand the occasional floods to which it was exposed. The 
Canal Commissioners were politicians, there was great com- 
petjtion for contracts, and work contracted for at low prices 
often failed to endure the strains to which it was subjected ; 
the laws of nature having no respect for political parties. 
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We struggled on with the work, and the canal was opened to 
Johnstown, at the western base of the Allegheny Mountain, 
in December, 1830. On my division, there was an aqueduct 
across the Conemaugh River at Lockport, having five arches, 
each of sixty feet span, built of cut stone. 

My intimate friend and colleague in this arduous and thank- 
less service, was the late Edward Miller, civil engineer, after- 
wards so well known for his great intelligence, and for his 
high character as a Christian gentleman. The pay that we 
received from the State was two dollars per day, for the time 
actually employed, and we paid our own expenses. 

The canal being done from Pittsburgh to Johnstown, I 
returned to my father’s house in Philadelphia, on the 23d 
of January, 1831, far from being pleased with the general 
results of my experience on the canal in the valley of the 
Conemaugh... 

At that time there was much discussion as to the best mode 
of crossing the Allegheny Mountain, so as to form a con- 
nection between the canals on its eastern and western sides. 

Some surveys had been made for a continuous canal, both 
by the Juniata route and by the West Branch of the Susque- 
hanna; but the natural obstacles were too great, and the 
scheme was given up. Several lines for a railroad had also 
been run, and inclined planes of different kinds had been 
proposed. 

On the 21st of March, 1831, the law was passed authorizing 
the Board of Canal Commissioners to commence the construc- 
tion of a Portage Railroad over the Allegheny Mountain. 
The Board appointed Sylvester Welch, the principal engineer 
of the western division of the Pennsylvania Canal, to the same 
position in the building of the Portage Railroad, and he nomi- 
nated me as his assistant. Mr. Welch was an elder brother 
of Ashbel Welch, the distinguished civil engineer of New 
Jersey. Sylvester Welch was a man of great ability and 
integrity, and of untiring industry, as I who was one of 
his assistants for more than eight years can testify. At his 
request I joined him at Blairsville, and on the 5th of April, 
by a resolution of the Board of Canal Commissioners, I was 
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appointed to my position, being then in the twentieth year of 
my age. 

On the 8th of April, 1831, just 47 years ago, we began our 
explorations near the summit of the mountain. The weather 
was cold, stormy, and unfavorable; there was much snow on 
the mountain; and I remember particularly that on the even- 
ing of the first day, the wind was so high as to blow heavy 
pieces of bark from the bodies of dead hemlock trees. 

On the 12th of April, our party of sixteen persons went 
into camp near the head of the mountain branch of the Cone- 
maugh, and began to locate the railroad. We had tents owned 
by the State, and four of us slept on buffalo robes, in what 
had been used as a surgeon’s tent; and to my surprise I did 
not take cold. It had been intended that another engineer, 
older than myself, should lead the locating party; but his 
health failed before the work was begun, and he had to retire. 
The country was very rough, and the running of the line much 
obstructed by fallen timber. 

The general character of the country had been ascertained 
from the results of former surveys, made by Mr. Moncure 
Robinson, Colonel Long, and other engineers. It was known 
that the distance over the Allegheny Mountain, from Holli- 
daysburg to Johnstown, was about thirty-six miles, and that 
the summit at Blair’s Gap was about 1400 feet above Holli- 
daysburg, and 1200 feet above Johnstown. The eastern slope 
of the mountain is much steeper than the western. The slates 
and sandstones of the bituminous coal measures dip into the 
mountain on its eastern slope, and show the broken ends of 
the strata,as if an immense wedge had been driven, in a 
northwesterly direction, under that part of the earth’s crust. 
At the head of one of the inclined planes on the eastern slope, 
a well was bored 712 feet deep, without finding water. The 
western slope of the mountain is comparatively gentle, and 
the stratification flattens out as it approaches Johnstown. 

Modern railroads were in their infancy when this work 
was begun, and the powerful locomotives that now draw heavy 
loads up high grades had no existence. It was in October, 
1829, about eighteen months before, that the little engine, 
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called “ the Rocket,” the first one built on the modern plan, 
was tried on the Liverpool and Manchester Railroad. The 
combination of the tubular boiler with the blast pipe in the 
chimney was the cause of its success. 

The general design for the Portage Railroad was this: The 
principal part of the elevation was to be overcome by inclined 
planes, which were to be straight in plan and profile; to be 
on an average somewhat less than half a mile long; and to 
have an angle of elevation of about five degrees, or about the 
same as moderately steep hills on turnpike roads; so that the 
average height overcome by each plane might be about 200 
feet. These planes were to be worked by stationary steam 
engines and endless ropes. 

As ultimately constructed there were ten inclined planes, 
five on each side of the mountain; and their whole length 
was four miles and four-tenths, with an aggregate elevation 
of 2007 feet. Their angles of inclination ranged from four 
degrees and nine minutes to five degrees and fifty-one minutes. 
The railroad between the planes was located with very mode- 
rate grades, and the minimum radius of curvature was about 
442 feet, but only a small proportion of the curvature had a 
less radius than 955 feet. The gauge, or width of the track, 
was four feet nine inches. 

In locating the line, our levelling instruments were good, 
as perfect levelling had been required on the canals, where 
water tested the work ; but our instruments for running curves 
were poor, and the work was mostly done with a surveyor’s 
compass. At that time the importance of straightness on a 
railroad was not adequately appreciated. 

When the weather became warmer we were annoyed by 
multitudes of gnats, and resorted to the smoke of burning 
leaves to mitigate the evil. We also tried greasing our faces 
to keep the insects from biting them. It occurred to me that 
this might be one of the reasons why Indians often paint their 
faces. 

Rattlesnakes were numerous and of course dangerous, but 
none of us were bitten by them. They are usually sluggish 
reptiles, and will let men alone if they are not trodden on or 
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attacked. They also give warning with their rattles before 
they strike. Our axemen made a collection of live rattle- 
snakes, and kept them in a box. They were easily caught by 
an expert hand. To the end of a stick about four feet long, 
a short piece of strong twine was tied, so as to form a slip 
knot. The snake when defending itself, would lie partly 
coiled on the ground, or on a rock, with the rattles on its tail 
at the outside of the coil, and its head upfaised in the middle. 
The man approaching with the stick would slip the loop of 
the twine over the snake’s head, and round its neck; and, by 
giving a little jerk, would draw the slip knot tight, and lift 
the snake from the ground. The snake would then writhe 
in vain, and would be powerless to strike. To carry it to 
camp, it was put into a tube made of the bark of a sapling, 
or small tree, peeled off for the purpose, which was readily 
done by anexpert woodman. Catching snakes was the amuse- 
ment of our men, and eating maple sugar was our luxury. I 
remember that George Wolf, then Governor of Pennsylvania, 
visited our camp while we had the box of snakes. 

When we reached the Horse-shoe-bend of the Conemaugh, 
about eight miles from Johnstown, I was in charge of the 
locating party. The line was made to cross the stream, and 
cut across the bend, so as to save distance, which made a high 
bridge necessary. The Horse-shoe-bend, or Conemaugh via- 
duct, is still standing, and is used by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company as a part of its main line; and it is I believe 
almost the only structure of the old Portage Railroad now in 
use. It is a substantial and imposing piece of masonry, about 
seventy feet high, and with a semi-circular arch of eighty feet 
span. The chief engineer had prepared. a plan for a bridge of 
two arches, each of fifty feet span, but afterwards adopted the 
plan of the present structure. It was designed, and its erec- 
tion superintended by me, and the work was done by an honest 
Scotch stone-mason, named John Durno, who was afterwards 
killed by falling from another high bridge. The arch is three 
and a half feet thick at the springing line, and three feet at 
the crown; the arch stones are of light-colored sandstone, and 
the backing of silicious limestone, found near the spot. The 
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sandstone was split from erratic blocks, often of great size, 
which were found lying in the woods, on the surface of the 
ground. The contract price for the masonry was $4.20 per 
perch of twenty-five cubic feet, and the work was remarkably 
well done. The face stones were laid in mortar from the sili- 
cious limestone, without the addition of any sand. 

The cost of the viaduct was about fifty-five thousand dol- 
lars, and by building it a lateral bend of about two miles was 
avoided. The embankment at the end of the viaduct was 
sixty-four feet high. Since that work was done, iron bridges 
have taken the place of such structures. At the staple bend 
of the Conemaugh, four miles from Johnstown, a tunnel was 
made through a spur of the Allegheny, near which the stream 
makes a bend of two miles and a half. The length of the 
tunnel was 901 feet, and it was twenty feet wide, and 19 feet 
high within the arch ; 150 feet at each end being arched with 
cut stone. Its cost was about $37,500. This was the first 
railroad tunnel in the United States. Inclined plane No. 1, 
being the plane nearest to Johnstown, was located at the 
western end of the tunnel. The western terminus of the 
Portage Railroad, at the canal basin at Johnstown, 21 miles 
from the starting point, was located on the 14th of May. 

Johnstown, in Cambria County, is now a large town, and 
the seat of the great Cambria iron works. When I first saw 
the place, it was a very quiet village, with tall elder bushes 
growing in the streets. It had been at first called Conemaugh, 
and I remember to have seen the original plan of the place, 
with its title marked: “The town of Conemaugh, the only 
port for boating on the western waters, east of the Laurel 
Hill.” It had been practicable, at times of high water, to 
run rafts and small flat boats from there to Pittsburgh. 

W. Milnor Roberts joined the engineer corps in the month 
of May, as principal assistant, and located the eastern por- 
tion of the Portage Railroad, from the point where we began, 
over the summit of the Allegheny Mountain, and down to 
Hollidaysburg, a distance of about sixteen miles; which in- 
cluded the steep eastern slope of the mountain, and most of 
the inclined planes. He has since distinguished himself as 
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the engineer of many important works, and continues to be 
one of my most intimate friends, as he has been since we 
were together in the engineer corps on the Lehigh in 1827. 

Proposals from contractors having been invited, the grading 
and masonry of the twenty-six miles from the summit of the 
mountain to Johnstown, were contracted for at Ebensburg, the 
county seat of Cambria County, on the 25th of May, and the 
work on the eastern slope of the mountain, at Hollidaysburg, 
on the 29th of July, 1831. It was determined to grade the 
road at once for a double track, and to build all the bridges 
and culverts of stone. There was no wooden bridge upon the 
line. In the case of one small bridge of two spans, which 
had to be built at an oblique angle, I proposed an iron super- 
structure, but the plan was not approved. 

The principal office was established at Ebensburg, although 
it was several miles from the railroad, because it was on the 
turnpike, and readily accessible. Before our office windows 
the Conestoga wagons loaded with emigrants, with their bag- 
gage and furniture, slowly wended their way to the West. 

We had to travel on foot along the line of the work, and 
very bad travelling it was for a long time. A large part of 
the line ran through a forest of heavy spruce or hemlock 
timber, many of the trees being over 100 feet high; through 
this a space 120 feet wide was cleared, which was difficult 
work. Immense fires were made, but the green timber did 
not burn well, and many of the trees were rolled down the 
mountain slopes, and left to decay. 

In looking back at the location that was thus made about 
forty-seven years ago, it appears to me that it was about as 
well done as could be expected, under the circumstances as 
they then existed. Railroad construction was a new business, 
and much had to be learned from actual trial; but it was known 
at the time, that the location was too much hurried, which 
arose from the great impatience of the public. A good deal of 
curvature might have been saved by a careful revision of the 
line ; but the reduction of the height of the summit by a 
tunnel, as has since been done, the legislature had refused to 
permit. 
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After the grading and masonry of the Portage Railroad 
were put under contract, the line was divided; the western 
half being in my charge, and the eastern in charge of my 
friend, W. Milnor Roberts. The work was pushed forward 
with energy, a force of about two thousand men being at one 
time employed upon it. 

Whilst our office was in Ebensburg, which was for about a 
year, the most noted person in the neighborhood was the Rev. 
Dr. Demetrius Augustine Gallitzen, whom I well remember. 
The summit station on the Pennsylvania Railroad is named 
after him. He called himself Parish Priest of Loretto and 
Vicar-General. He was a Russian nobleman, born in 1770; 
and he left the Greek Church, and became a zealous Roman 
Catholic Missionary. He founded the town of Loretto near 
Ebensburg, and died there in 1840. He is believed to have 
expended about $150,000 at that place; but, having been de- 
prived of his estate in Russia, he became poor. He was a 
small man, of an olive complexion, with very bright eyes, and 
I considered him to be the most perfect example of a religious 
enthusiast that I had ever seen. He was deservedly held in 
very high esteem for his self-denying earnestness. He spent 
much money in building a church at Loretto, and tried hard 
to make the rough people on the mountain behave as he 
wished, when they visited it. The country was very poor, 
and he became involved in debt, which troubled him much. 
It was currently reported, and I believe it to be true, that he 
had made a vow that he would not ride on horseback or in a 
carriage until his debts were paid, so that when his services 
were needed at a distance from home, he was sometimes hauled 
on a sled. 

In 1831, my friend, Edward Miller, went to England to 
obtain the most recent information on the subject of railroads, 
and he returned about the close of that year. He was soon 
after appointed principal assistant engineer, in the service of 
the State, and was given the charge of the machinery of the 
inclined planes of the Portage Railroad. 

The machinery was designed by him, and it worked well. 
At the head of each plane were two engines of about thirty- 
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five horse-power each; and each engine had two horizontal 
cylinders, the pistons of which were connected with cranks 
at right angles to each other, which gave motion to the large 
grooved wheels, around which the endless rope passed, and by 
which the rope was put in motion. The engines were built 
in Pittsburgh, and could be started and stopped very quickly. 
One engine only was used at a time, but two were provided 
for the greater security. Hemp ropes were at first used, and 
gave much trouble, as they varied greatly in length with 
changes in the weather, although sliding carriages were pre- 
pared to keep them stretched without too much strain; but 
wire ropes were afterwards substituted, and were a great im- 
provement. 

The laying of the first track and turnouts, with a double 
track on the inclined planes, was contracted for on the 11th 
of April, 1832. The rails used weighed about forty pounds 
per lineal yard, and they were rolled in Great Britain. The 
hauling of them in wagons from Huntingdon, on the Juniata» 
was a laborious work. The rails were supported by cast-iron 
chairs, weighing about thirteen pounds each ; the chairs being 
placed three feet apart from centre to centre, with a wrought- 
iron wedge in each chair. In most cases, these chairs rested 
upon, and were bolted to blocks of sandstone, containing 
three and a half cubic feet each, and imbedded in broken 
stone. These stone blocks were required to be two feet long, 
21 inches wide, and 12 inches deep. They cost about 53 cents 
each. On high embankments a timber foundation was used, 
with cross-ties, and mud sills, which stood much better than 
the stone blocks. On the inclined planes, which were to be 
worked by means of ropes, flat bar rails were laid upon string- 
pieces of timber. 

Great care was taken in the drainage of the road-bed, and 
a large number of culverts and drains were built, there being 
159 passages for water under the railroad. It was found by 
experience, that the track must be tied across with cross-ties, 
or it could not be kept from spreading, and many such ties 
were put in between the stone blocks. The attempt to con- 
struct a permanent railroad track, containing no perishable 
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material, was in this case a failure. We were striving to 
build a great public work to endure for generations, and, as 
it turned out, it was superseded by something better in about 
twenty years. 

On the 26th of November, 1833, about two years and a half 
from the beginning of the work, the first car passed over the 
road, carrying a committee from Philadelphia, among whom 
were Josiah White and Thomas P. Hoopes, representing the 
Board of Trade. They were returning from Ohio, where they 
had been inspecting the proposed lines for connecting the 
Pennsylvania and Ohio Canals. 

On the 18th of March, 1834, when canal navigation opened, 
the Portage Railroad was opened for use as a public highway, 
the State furnishing the motive power on the inclined planes 
only ; and it continued in use until the end of the year, when 
the canals were closed for the winter. The railroad was again 
opened on the 20th of March, 1835; shortly after which the 
second track was completed. 

The experiment of working the road as a public highway 
was very unsatisfactory. Individuals and firms employed 
their own drivers, with their own horses and cars. The cars 
were small, had four wheels, and each car would carry about 
7000 lbs. of freight. Usually four cars made a train, and that 
number could be taken up, and as many let down, an inclined 
plane at one time, and from six to ten such trips could be made 
in an hour. The drivers were a rough set of fellows, and 
sometimes very stubborn and unmanageable. It was not prac- 
ticable to make them work by a time-table, and the officers 
of the railroad had no power to discharge them. My memory 
recalls the case of one fellow, who would not go backward, 
and could not go forward, and so obstructed the road for a 
considerable time. It resembled the case of two wild wago- 
ners of the Alleghenies, meeting in a narrow mountain pass, 
and both refusing to give way. Our nominal remedy was to 
have the man arrested, and taken before a magistrate, perhaps 
many miles off, to have him fined according to the law, a copy 
of which I used to carry in my pocket. 

When the road had but a single track between the turnouts, 
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a large post, called a centre post, was set up half way between 
two turnouts, and the rule was made that when two drivers 
met on the single track, with their cars, the one that had gone 
beyond the centre post had the right to go on, and the other 
that had not reached it must go back to the turnout which 
he had left. The road was in many places very crooked, and 
a man could not see far ahead. The way the rule worked was 
this: When a man left a turnout, he would drive very slowly, 
fearing that he might have to turn back; and, as he ap- 
proached the centre post, he would drive faster and faster, to 
try to get beyond it, and thus to drive back any cars that he 
might meet, and in this way cars have been driven together, 
and a man killed by being crushed between them. We had 
no electric telegraphs in those days. 

The evils of this system were so great, that I resolved that, 
for one, I would not continue to be responsible for its adminis- 
tration; but to get it changed was no easy matter, as it re- 
quired an act of the legislature. The State government 
was Democratic, and this was considered to be the popular 
way to work a railroad, every man for himself. The opposi- 
tion party in the legislature was led by a very able man, the 
late Thaddeus Stevens, of Lancaster County; and they were 
opposed to increasing the power and patronage of the Demo- 
cratic Board of Canal Commissioners, which would be done 
if locomotives were bought, and all the motive power fur- 
nished by the State. I went to Harrisburg, and obtained an 
introduction to Mr. Stevens. I tried to do my best to ex- 
plain the matter to him; and it was a great satisfaction to 
me to find that he allowed the bill to pass without opposing 
it. The feeling of the people living on and near the lines of 
the two railroads owned by the State, the Portage, and the 
Philadelphia and Columbia, was very strong against the mea- 
sure, for a reason which the following anecdote will show :— 

Whilst I was advocating the change, I came to Philadel- 
phia, and then returned to Harrisburg. On my return, I was 
riding in a horse ear on the Columbia Railroad, near Down- 
ingtown, which was divided into small compartments, some- 
what like the interior of an old-fashioned stage coach. Two 
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gentlemen were sitting opposite to me who were members 
of the legislature from Chester County, one being a Senator. 
The car stopped, and a man spoke to my travelling com- 
panions, saying that he hoped that they would oppose the bill to 
authorize the Canal Commissioners to put locomotives on the 
road, and control the motive power. The Senator said that 
it should never be done with his consent. Thereupon, as the 
car drove on, I proceeded to argue the matter, but with poor 
success ; the reply being that the people were taxed to make 
the railroad, and that the farmers along the line should have 
the right to drive their own horses and cars on the railroad, 
as they did their wagons on the Lancaster turnpike, to go to 
market in Philadelphia; and that, if they were not permitted 
to do it, the railroad would be a nuisance to the people of Lan- 
caster and Chester Counties. It required time to overcome 
this feeling ; and, in 1834, that good man, and excellent me- 
chanic, M. W. Baldwin, of Philadelphia, built three locomo- 
tives for use on the Philadelphia and Columbia Railroad. 

The law having been passed, locomotives were bought, and 
the State began to furnish motive power on the grade lines 
between the planes on the Portage Railroad. The first loco- 
motive used on the mountain was called the “ Boston,” from 
its having been built in that city, in 1834. It was a light 
engine, with one pair of driving wheels, which were made of 
wood, with iron hubs and tires. The front end of the frame 
rested on a truck, having very elastic steel springs. The fuel 
used was wood, and the engine ran readily around short 
curves, and, although its power was not great, the machine 
worked well, and gave satisfaction. It ran on what was 
called the long level, thirteen miles in length, between planes 
numbers one and two, and it did not pass over the planes. 

The number of locomotives was gradually increased, and 
that of horses diminished, and on the 11th of May, 1835, the 
State began to furnish the whole motive power. In that year 
I had the charge of the working of the Allegheny Portage 
Railroad, and acted as superintendent of motive power, al- 
though called principal assistant engineer. 

In October, 1835, Joseph Ritner was elected Governor of 
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Pennsylvania, having been nominated by the Anti-Masonic 
party; and with his inauguration the control of the State 
government passed out of the hands of the Democratic party, 
which had long held it. At that time the feeling against 
secret societies was very strong, and to be connected with them 
was very unpopular. It is remarkable that such a change 
should have taken place in this respect, as secret societies are 
now so numerous, and their membership so very large ; which 
seems to me to be a curious instance of the strange fluctua- 
tions of popular feeling. 

The Portage Railroad was a great thoroughfare in 1835 ; 
and towards the close of the year Joseph Ritner passed over 
it on his way to Harrisburg as Governor-elect. He was at- 
tended by Joseph Lawrence, of Washington County, who was 
his confidential adviser. In the same train were Henry Clay 
and Felix Grundy, on their way to Washington, for the open- 
ing of Congress. There was a large party, and we dined 
together on the summit of the mountain. Joseph Ritner sat 
at the head of the table, with Henry Clay at his right hand. 
I remember saying that I had both masonry and anti-masonry 
entrusted to my care. After dinner, I walked down one of 
the inclined planes with Joseph Lawrence, and was gratified 
at being told by him, that the new administration wished me 
to remain in charge of the railroad; but I had already con- 
cluded to resign, and to sail for Liverpool as inspector of the 
manufacture of railroad iron, in South Wales, for the Reading 
and other railroads. I had taken no active part in politics, 
and was weary of the service of the State. The highest pay 
received by me had been four dollars per day, paying all my 
own expenses, and carefully abstaining from all speculative 
interests. It is true that living was cheap; in the best hotel 
in Johnstown, with a good table, fuel, and light, the price of 
board was only $2.624 per week. We had venison and wild 
turkeys in season. Venison was sometimes as low as three 
cents per pound, and bituminous coal for domestic use cost, 
I think, about one dollar per ton. Clothing was, however, 
comparatively dear, and its wear and tear on the mountain 
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was great; besides which it cost a good deal to keep a saddle 
horse. 

My experience in the State service has convinced me, that 
our form of government is badly adapted to the successful 
management of public works. Civil service reform might 
make some improvement, but so long as the tenure of office 
depends upon frequently recurring popular elections, and the 
nominations are made by majorities in a party caucus, other 
considerations than those of honesty and fitness will very often 
determine the result. For the proper management of a rail- 
road, strict discipline is necessary, and the power of discharg- 
ing employés is needed to insure prompt obedience. In the 
service of a corporation this is understood, but in that of the 
State other considerations are apt to interfere. 

It is my desire to record my belief, that James Clarke, the 
President of the Board of Canal Commissioners, was a man 
of good intentions, and of upright character, who occupied a 
very difficult position. His home was in Western Pennsyl- 
vania, and I knew him well. The Secretary of the Board was 
Francis R. Shunk, who was afterwards Governor of the State. 
He was noted for his quaint humor, was an admirable penman, 
and for a long time Clerk of the House at Harrisburg. 

In the official history of the Pennsylvania Railroad, pub- 
lished by the Passenger Department of that Company in 
1875, it is stated that, “The Portage Railroad over the Alle- 
gheny Mountain was, during all the time it remained in ope- 
ration, one of the wonders of America.” 

In 1838 was published in London a book called “ A Sketch 
of the Civil Engineering of North America,” by David Ste- 
venson, civil engineer. The author was a son of the distin. 
guished engineer of the Bell Rock Lighthouse. In his sixth 
chapter, when speaking of the Portage Railroad, he says that 
America “now numbers among its many wonderful artificial 
lines of communication, a mountain railway, which, in bold- 
ness of design, and difficulty of execution, I can compare to 
no modern work I have ever seen, excepting perhaps the 
passes of the Simplon, and Mont Cenis, in Sardinia; but even 
these remarkable passes, viewed as engineering works, did not 
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strike me as being more wonderful than the Allegheny Rail- 
way in the United States.” In another part of the book, he 
gives an account of his passage over the road. 

Michel Chevalier, the distinguished French engineer, and 
political economist, visited the railroad, and gave a descrip- 
tion of it in his book on the public works of the United 
States, which was published in Paris in 1840. He is nowa 
leader in the project for a railway tunnel under the sea from 
France to England. 

One thing that was considered to be a great curiosity, was 
the carriage of canal boats over the mountain, which was done 
to a considerable extent, The road being, as its name implied, 
a Portage Railroad,a transhipment of some sort was required 
at both ends of the line, which caused expense and delay. 
Different firms, engaged in the transportation business, tried 
different plans to diminish the evil. One plan was the use 
of boats built in sections, and carried on trucks over the rail- 
road. Another mode of carrying freight was in cars, having 
movable bodies, which could be lifted off the wheels, and 
transferred to canal boats fitted to receive them. The wear 
and tear of the sectional boats, and movable car bodies, and 
the amount of dead weight that had to be carried, were found 
to be serious objections to both these plans. 

For the prevention of accidents, safety cars were used upon 
the inclined planes. They were devised by Mr. Welch, the 
chief engineer, and they worked well. The cars were at- 
tached to the endless ropes by small ones called stopper ropes. 
In case of the failure of any of the fastenings, or the break- 
ing or giving way of a splice in the main rope, the safety car 
prevented any serious accident, by acting as a brake-shoe or 
drag, so as to stop the cars, and prevent them from running 
down the plane. 

Thus the communication was kept up between Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh, until the time came for something better to 
be provided. The time required for passenger cars to pass 
over the road was reduced to about four hours. Many dis- 
tinguished persons visited the line, the travel was very safe, 
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and the business of 1835 amounted to about fifty thousand 
tons of freight, and twenty thousand passengers. 

The Portage Railroad crossed the Allegheny Mountain at 
Blair’s Gap, a point nearly due east from Pittsburgh; and the 
excavation or cut made to reduce the summit was only about 
twelve feet deep, the natural summit being somewhat flat and 
wet. This summit, as ascertained by recent railroad surveys, 
was 2322 feet above mean tide, or 161 feet higher than Gal- 
litzin Station on the Pennsylvania Railroad, which is at the 
western end of the summit tunnel, at Sugar Run Gap, about 
two miles from Blairs’ Gap. 

There were eleven levels, so called, or rather grade lines, 
and ten inclined planes on the Portage; the whole length of 
the road being 36.69 miles. The planes were numbered east- 
wardly from Johnstown; and the ascent from that place to 
the summit was 1171.58 feet in 26.59 miles, and the descent 
from the summit to Hollidaysburg was 1898.71 feet in 10.10 
miles. 

The planes were all straight, and their lengths and eleva- 
tions are given in the note at the conclusion of the paper. 

The descent on each plane was regular from the top to a 
point 200 feet from the bottom; the last 200 feet having a 
gradually diminishing inclination, equal to that of 100 feet 
of the upper portion. Part of the track, generally 300 feet 
long, adjoining the head and foot of each plane, was made 
exactly level. The object of this was to facilitate the han- 
dling of the cars. 

The cost of the road at the close of the year 1835 was 
$1,634,357.69, at the contract prices. This did not include 
office expenses, engineering, or some extra allowances made 
to contractors, in a few instances, by the legislature, after the 
work was completed; nor did it include the cost of locomo- 
tives and cars. The cost of the rails for the second track, 
imported from Great Britain, was $48.51 per ton, when landed 
in Philadelphia. Acting for the State, I audited the accounts 
of the importers at the time. Many of the final estimates of 
the work were made out by me, but I will not encumber this 
paper with their details. 
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I may here mention the fact that in 1851, the State began 
the construction of a road to avoid the inclined planes, with 
@ maximum grade of 75 feet per mile, and a summit tunnel 
about 2000 feet long. Parts of the old line were used, and 
the road was lengthened about six miles. A single track was 
laid down, and was in use in 1856; but in the following year 
the whole work, as a part of the main line, was sold by the 
State to the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 

Antes Snyder, the youngest son of Governor Simon Snyder 
of Pennsylvania, had been inspector of railroad iron in Wales 
for the State. He was an engineer of good abilities, and of 
excellent character, and a graduate of the West Point Mili- 
tary Academy. After his return from Wales, he was em- 
ployed in the State service in Western Pennsylvania. He 
was offered an engagement to go abroad again, to inspect rails 
for the Reading Railroad, and other lines, but was unwill- 
ing to accept it, so I took his place. He was afterwards in 
the service of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Com- 
pany on the Lebanon Valley line. He has been dead for some 
years, and it gives me pleasure to record my high respect for 
his memory, and for the Christian graces that adorned his 
character. As the State works were not directly profitable, 
it has been too much the fashion to assume that the manage- 
ment was utterly corrupt and bad. That such was the case in 
many instances cannot be denied, but there were many bright 
exceptions. 

Having retired from my position on the Portage Railroad 
in January, 1836, I sailed soon after from New York for 
Liverpool. To show the great changes which have occurred 
in travelling since then, I may mention, that on the 14th of 
February, 1836, I left Philadelphia at 5 P. M., and was four- 
teen hours going to New York, with the great Southern mail, 
although the sleighing was good. We rode in an open sled, or 
box on runners, and the four passengers sat on the mail bags. 
The fare from Philadelphia to New York was six dollars. 
It is now two dollars and a half, and the time is reduced to 
less than two hours and a half, being less than one-fifth of the 
time, and less than one-half of the price. My recollection is 
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that we rode fourteen miles in a railroad car, from Elizabeth- 
town to Jersey City. 

Having remained abroad until October, 1837, I examined 
many public works, and superintended the manufacture of a 
large amount of railroad iron, and railroad equipments. At 
the time of my going abroad, anthracite coal was nowhere 
used for smelting iron ore; but in May, 1837, I saw the prob- 
lem successfully solved by means of the hot blast, by the late 
George Crane, of the Yniscedwin Iron Works, near Swansea, 
in South Wales. About the same time, at Bristol, England, 
I walked over the keel of the steamship Great Western, which 
had been laid not long before. Her success as a transatlantic 
steamer was then a question keenly contested, but it turned 
out to be complete. The length of my return voyage from 
Liverpool to Philadelphia, in a packet ship, was forty-one 
days. 

The competition which existed between Philadelphia, New 
York, and Baltimore for the trade of the West, led to the 
passage of an Act to incorporate the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, on the 13th of April, 1846; but the conditions 
contained in the Act were so stringent, that the Charter was not 
issued by the Governor until the 25th of February, 1847. A 
joint special committee of the City Councils of Philadelphia 
made a report in July, 1846, recommending a subscription 
to the stock on the part of the city. The committee sub- 
mitted letters on the subject from a number of engineers, 
which were printed with the report. In one of these letters 
written by me, I urged the adoption of the Juniata route, and 
the use of the Portage Railroad, temporarily, as part of the 
line. The Charter, however, did not authorize the use of the 
Portage Railroad, as the legislature was afraid of the compe- 
tition of the Pennsylvania Railroad with the main line of the 
public works. There was also a tonnage tax imposed, to pro- 
tect the business of the main line, during the season of canal 
ngvigation, which was at the rate of five mills, or half a cent, 
per ton per mile, between the 10th of March and the Ist of 
December in every year, but the railroad was to be free from 
the tonnage tax in what was considered to be the winter sea- 
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son. Although this tax was modified, it was not abolished 
until after the purchase of the main line by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company. 

On the organization of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
in 1847, Samuel V. Merrick was chosen President; John 
Edgar Thomson, chief engineer; William B. Foster, Jr., 
associate engineer of the eastern division ; and Edward Miller, 
associate engineer of the western division. These gentlemen, 
so eminently fitted for their positions, as I know from per- 
sonal knowledge, they having been my intimate friends, are 
all dead. 

In my opinion, the location of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
deserves great praise; and, as now constructed, it is an admi- 
rable road. It has become the main artery of the trade and 
travel of the Commonwealth, and the population of Phila- 
delphia is about three times as great as when it was begun. 

On the 17th of September, 1850, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
was opened from Harrisburg to a point of connection with 
the Portage Railroad, at Duncansville, near Hollidaysburg, 
portions of the line having been opened previously. About 
that time, Thomas A. Scott, who is now the distinguished 
President of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, entered the 
service of the company as station agent at Duncansville ; 
where he had charge of the transfer of the cars between the 
road of the company and that of the State. He was soon 
after transferred to the western division as its superintendent, 
where he distinguished himself by his remarkable energy, 
and great executive ability. 

On the 15th of February, 1854, the mountain division of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad was opened for use, with a summit 
tunnel, and no inclined planes, and the company ceased to 
make use of the Portage Railroad. There had been much 
difficulty in obtaining the legislation to authorize the use of 
the Portage Railroad by the company. The original act of 
incorporation, passed in 1846, was very defective, and the 
efforts made to amend it, in the following year, were not suc- 
cessful. The necessary legislation was not obtained until 
1848. In that year I was a member of the House of Repre- 
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sentatives of Pennsylvania, having been elected from the city 
of Philadelphia, as one of the five members chosen to represent 
the old city proper, on a general ticket. The railroad bills 
in which the city was interested were placed in my hands. 
A supplement to the Charter of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company was obtained, which conferred many valuable privi- 
leges. It provided a more just and equitable mode of assessing 
land damages; it confirmed the city subscription to the stock ; 
it authorized the county of Allegheny to subscribe for stock 
to the amount of a million dollars, which was afterwards 
done; and it authorized the connection with the Portage 
Railroad. It also made some reduction in the tonnage tax. 
Legislation was obtained in another bill for the survey of a 
line to avoid the inclined plane near Philadelphia. 

At the same session a charter was obtained for a railroad 
from Pittsburgh westward, on the line towards Fort Wayne 
and Chicago. I was afterwards the chief engineer of it, from 
Pittsburgh to Crestline, a distance of 188 miles. I had charge 
of the location, construction, and working of the road as far 
west as Crestline, from 1848 to 1856, and the towns of Alli- 
ance and Crestline were located, and their names selected by 
me. This line was originally called the Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, as it was chartered by both of those States, 
and was the first line to connect their railroad systems. It 
has become a most important feeder to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. On the 6th of January, 1852, the road was opened 
from Pittsburgh to Alliance, 82 miles, where it connected with 
a railroad to Cleveland; and, very shortly after, I took Louis 
Kossuth and his party of Hungarians over it, which was the 
occasion of a great ovation. The road was opened to Crest- 
line on the 11th of April, 1853, where it connected with a 
direct railroad to Columbus and Cincinnati. This road thus 
opened has now been in use for about twenty-five years, and 
has been of great public utility. 

The completion of the line between Crestline and Chicago 
was delayed by financial difficulties for some years; but it was 
opened throughout in December, 1858, mainly by the efforts 
of John Edgar Thomson. 
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The competition which was for some time carried on be- 
tween the Pennsylvania Railroad and the main line, owned 
by the State, was found to be injurious to both; and, after 
protracted negotiations, the State sold its line to the company. 
On the 20th of July, 1857, a meeting of the stockholders of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company was held at Sansom Street 
Hall, to act upon the purchase of the main line, of canals, and 
railroads between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. Having been 
selected for the purpose, I offered the resolutions, and spoke 
in their favor. The measure was adopted with but little op- 
position, and on the first of the following month, August Ist, 
1857, the Governor, by proclamation, transferred the main 
line to the railroad company. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company thus became the owner of the Portage Railroad, and, 
as it was not the interest of the company to keep it up and 
work it, it soon went out of use. It had had its day, and 
something better had taken its place; and, instead of lasting 
for many generations, the time of its existence was hut about 
twenty-five years. 

The great improvements made in locomotive engines have 
enabled them to work to advantage on steep grades, so as to 
supersede stationary power, and to draw long and heavy trains 
continuously for many miles, without stopping for any change. 
Railroad tracks have also been greatly improved. The founda- 
tions are better; the rails are longer and stronger; the joints 
are fewer and much safer; and the switches and signals are 
much better than they were. Steel rails, and steel tires on 
locomotive driving-wheels, have come into extensive use, and 
add much to the durability and safety of the roads. Switch 
rails were at first of cast iron; and afterwards of rolled iron, 
with a pivot, or hinge, welded on at the heel of the switch. 
On the Portage Railroad I introduced the plan of holding the 
switch rail fast in a chair, and bending the rail by the switch 
lever, as is now done in the common stub switch. Improved 
safety switches have since been invented, and are now exten- 
sively used. 

When I went to the iron works in Wales in 1836, the rails 
were allowed to get cold, after coming from the rolls, and the 
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ends were afterwards reheated, and the fag ends cut off by 
hand. While I was there, the circular saws were brought 
into use, by which the ends of the rails are now cut off when 
hot from the rolls. The iron rails made under my direction, 
at the Ebbw Vale Iron Works, for the Reading Railroad, were 
unusually good for that time; but good steel rails of Ameri- 
can manufacture can now be bought for less than those cost 
in Wales. 

Fifty years have passed since I rode on the Mauch Chunk 
Railroad, on the first train of cars that ever ran in Pennsyl- 
vania, and during that long period my interest in the growth 
of our railroad system has never ceased. Four years later, 
when [ led the locating party on the Allegheny Portage Rail- 
road, it was with a feeling of enthusiasm for my professional 
employment, which it gives me pleasure to recall. To be 
useful to my native State and city, and to help to promote the 
prosperity of Pennsylvania, were my lively hope and strong 
desire, for it is a State of which we may well be proud. 
The strong foundations of her history were laid by William 
Penn, in principles of truth and justice which must endure 
forever. Although the railroad of which I have spoken has 
ceased to exist, yet I need not say, 

“So fades, so perishes, grows dim, and dies, 
All that this world is proud of.” 
Or, “ What profit hath a man of all his labor, which he taketh 
under the sun ?” 

The present is the child of the past, and will be the parent 
of the future, and to keep the past from being forgotten, and 
to preserve its lessons for our instruction, is the highly useful 
office of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, which I trust 
it will continue to fill, for the benefit of those who may come 
after us, for many generations. 


NOTE. 


The following Table gives the profile of the Portage Railroad. The grade 
lines between the inclined planes, and between the planes and the terminal 
stations, which were worked by horse power, or by locomotives, were called 
“levels.” There were some minor variations in the grades on the levels, 
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Length. 
Level No. 1. From Johnstown to 


Plane No.1. . _ ‘ 4.13 miles. 


Plane No. 1. Ascending eastward 1607.74 feet. 
Level No. 2. 9 “ Long 


Level : ‘ ° ‘ - 13.06 miles. 
Plane No. 2. - r - 1760.43 feet. 
Level No. 3. o ’ . 1.49 miles. 
Plane No. 3. -* ‘ - 1480.25 feet. 
Level No. 4. ” . . 1.90 miles. 
Plane No. 4. as ‘ . 2195.94 feet. 
Level No. 5. ss ° ‘ 2.56 miles. 
Plane No. 5. - Fe . 2628.60 feet. 


Level No. 6. * Summit 


Level at Blair’s Gap. - 1.62 miles. 


Plane No. 6. Descendingeastw’d 2713.85 feet. 
Level No. 7. i . a -15 miles. 
Plane No. 7. - ° - 2655.01 feet. 
Level No. 8. - . ‘ -66 miles. 
Plane No. 8 " ‘ . 3116.92 feet. 
Level No. 9. - 2 . 1.25 miles. 
Plane No. 9. = é . 2720.80 feet. 
Level No. 10. - ° ‘ 1.76 miles. 
Plane No. 10. ” . 2295.61 feet. 


Level No. 11. “ to Holli- 


daysburg . . . - 8.72 miles. 


Rise. 


101.46 ft. 
150.00 ft. 


189.58 ft. 


132.40 ft. 


14.50 ft. 
130.50 ft. 


18.80 ft. 


187.86 ft. 
25.80 ft. 
201.64 ft. 


19.04 ft. 


Fall. 
266.50 ft. 


0.00 ft. 
260.50 ft. 
5 80 ft. 


307.60 ft. 
12.00 ft. 


189.50 ft. 
29.58 ft. 
180.52 ft. 


146.71 ft. 


1398.71 ft. 


898 


made to suit the ground, which are omitted from the Table ; but from the 
lengths and heights here given, the average grade of each “level” may be 
obtained correctly. 


1171.58 
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COMPUTATION OF TIME, AND CHANGES OF STYLE 
IN THE CALENDAR. 


ADDRESSED TO STUDENTS OF HISTORY AND GENEALOGY. 
BY SPENCER BONSALL. 


JULIAN AND GREGORIAN CALENDAR. 


More than one hundred and twenty-five years have elapsed 
since the British Government ordained that a change should 
be made in the calendar, in order to prevent further errors 
in the chronological record of events, by the adoption of the 
Gregorian, or “ New Style,” of computing the length of the 
year, in place of the Julian, or “Old Style,” then in use. 
This law applied to the American and all other colonies of 
the English Crown; yet there are but few persons, at the 
present time, who have a clear conception of the meaning of 
the above terms; and, as the subject has seldom been treated, 
in the works of reference commonly used, in the manner it 
deserves, mistakes are frequently made, even by literary men, 
when writing of past events. 

It is unnecessary to enter into an examination of the various 
calendars that have been in vogue from time immemorial ; 
therefore, I will confine myself to the two now in use by 
Christian nations. 

The solar or tropical year is that period which corresponds 
to the sun’s revolution in the ecliptic from any equinox or 
solstice to the same again. If the civil year corresponds with 
the solar, the seasons of the year will always occur at the 
same period. But prior to the Christian era, the Roman 
pontiffs, from self-interested motives, added to or-took from 
the year capriciously, so as to lengthen or shorten the period 
during which a magistrate remained in office, and by this 
means created such irregularity, that in the days of Julius 
Cesar the spring season occurred in what the calendar called 
summer. 
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According to Censorinus, quoted by Dr. Smith in his Dic- 
tionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, the confusion was 
at last carried so far that Caius Julius Cesar, the Pontifex 
Maximus, in his third Consulate, with Lepidus for his col- 
league, inserted between the months of November and Decem- 
ber two intercalary months, consisting, together, of 67 days, 
and to the month of February an intercalation of 23 days, 
which, added to the length of the previous year, 355 days, 
made the whole of that year 445 days, thus bringing the 
calendar to conform with the seasons. This year was catled 
by Macrobius “ the last year of confusion.” 

Cesar now undertook the formation of a new calendar. 
With the assistance of Sosigenes, a famous Egyptian mathe- 
matician, he calculated the solar year, which he fixed at 365 
days and 6 hours; and, to make allowance for the hours, he 
determined on the intercalation of one day in every four 
years, which, being a duplication of the 6th, before the Calends 
of March, was called the Bisseztile, or twice sixth. That is, 
the day answering to the 24th of February was counted 
twice, both days having the same name, which also gives us 
our term of leap-year, which leaps over, as it were, one day 
more than there are days in a common year. 

This was the Julian method of computing time, the reckon- 
ing by which commenced in the 45th year B.C., and intro- 
duced our present arrangement of having three years of 365 
days, followed by one of 366, dividing the year into months 
nearly as at present. 

In A. D. 325, the first Ecumenical or General Council as- 
sembled at Nice, in Asia Minor, to deliberate and act on 
ecclesiastical matters. They composed the Wicene Creed, etc. 
etc., and fixed the days on which Easter and other movable 
feasts should be celebrated. At that date, the Vernal Equi- 
nox, the precise time when the days and nights are equal, fell 
on the 21st of March, although in the time of Julius Cesar 
that eveut happened on the 25th. Not knowing that the 
error was in the calendar, but supposing the former date to 
be torrect, and that there would be no variation from it, 


the Council decreed that Easter day should be “the first 
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Sunday after the first full moon which happened next after 
the 21st of March. And if the full moon happens upon a 
Sunday, Easter day is the Sunday after.” This rule is still 
in force. 

The calendar of Julius Cesar was found to be defective, for 
in the year 1582, the vernal equinox fell on the 11th, instead 
of the 21st of March. Pope Gregory XIII, assisted by seve- 
ral learned men, made a complete reformation of it. The 
Encyclopedia Britannica gives the name of the author of the 
system adopted as Aloysius Lilius, or Luigi Lilio Ghiraldi, a 
learned astronomer and physician of Naples. 

The solar or tropical year is found by observation to con- 
sist of 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, and 46.14912' seconds, 
which not being equal to the year of 365 days, 6 hours, upon 
which Julius Ceesar established the leap-year (the difference, 
11 minutes, 14 seconds, amounting in about 128 years to a 
whole day), Gregory, assuming his fixed point of departure, 
not A. D. 1, but the year of the Council of Nice, A. D. 325, 
decreed that that year, 1582, should consist of 355 days only 
(October 5th became October 15th), thus dropping 10 days. 
And to prevent further irregularity, it was determined that 
a year, ending a century, should not be a leap-year, with the 
exception of that ending each fourth century. Thus 1700 
and 1800 have not been leap-years, nor will 1900 be so, but 
the year 2000 will be. That is, when a centesimal year is 
divisible by 400, without a remainder, it is a leap-year, and 
when there is a remainder, the year consists of 365 days only. 
In this manner, three days are retrenched in 400 years, be- 
cause the lapse of 11 minutes and 14 seconds makes three days 
in about that period. All other years in the century divisible 
by 4, without a remainder, are likewise leap-years. The Bull 
which effected this change was issued February 24, 1582. 


1 IT am indebted to Professors Nourse and Hall, of the United States Naval 
Observatory, Washington, D.C., for the exact length of the solar or tropical 
year, which is given, from the most reliable data, as 365.2422008 days = 365 
d. 5 h. 48 min. 46.14912 sec. This varies a few seconds from previous cal- 
culations, affecting only the length of time when the difference will amount 
to a day. 
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The year of the calendar is thus made, as nearly as possible, 
to correspond with the true solar year, and future errors in 
chronology will be avoided, as the difference will not amount 
to much more than a day in 3342 years, or until A. D. 3667, 
counting from the Council of Nice. 

The Catholic nations, in general, adopted the style ordained 
by their sovereign pontiff,’ but the greater part of the Pro- 
testants, with the exception of a portion of the Netherlands, 
were then too much inflamed against Catholicism, in all its 
relations, to receive even a purely scientific improvement 
from such asource. The Lutherans of Germany, Switzerland, 
and the remaining parts of the Low Countries at length gave 
way in 1700, when it had become necessary to omit eleven in- 
stead of ten days, in consequence of their having made that 
year a leap-year. 

It was not until 1751, and after great inconvenience had 
been experienced for nearly two centuries from the difference 
of reckoning, that an act was passed (24 Geo. II. c. 23, 1751) 
for equalizing the style in Great Britain, Ireland, and the 
Colonies with that used in other countries of Europe. It was 
then enacted that eleven nominal days should be omitted ; the 
last day of Old Style being Wednesday the 2d, and the first 
of New Style (the next day) Thursday the 14th, instead of the 
8d of September, 1752, and the legal year, which had pre- 
viously been held to begin with the 25th of March, was made 
to begin on the 1st of January. The Gregorian regulation of 
dropping one day in every hundredth year, except the fourth 
hundred, was also included. 

The alteration was for a long time opposed by the prejudices 
of individuals; and even now, in some instances, in England, 
the old style is so pertinaciously adhered to, that rents are 
made payable on the old quarter days, instead of the new. 

Assuming the Calendar to have been correct at the time of 
the Council of Nice, the first centesimal year, A. D. 400, which 
occurred only seventy-five years later, should not have been 
made a leap-year, but as it was, the first excess of one day 


*. 


1 Chambers’s Encyclopedia. 
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took place. The following table, omitting the centuries 800, 
1200, and 1600, which were properly leap-years, will show the 
difference which must be allowed in the respective periods, 
for changing Old Style to New Style :— 


From March Ist, A. D. 400 to March Ist, A.D. 500, omit 1 day 


“ec “ “ “ 500 to “ “ “ 600, “ > days 
“ “ “ “ 600 to “ “ “ 700, “ 3 “ 
“ 6“ “cs “ 700 to “ “ “ 900, “ 4 “ 
“ “ “ec “ 900 to “ ““ “ 1000, “ 5 “ 
“ “ec “ “ 1000 to “ “ ““ 1100, “ 6 “ 
“ “ “ “ l 100 to “ “ “ 1300, “ q “ 
“ “ “ “ 1300 to “ “ “ 1400, “ s “ 
“ “ ““ “ 1400 to “ “ “ 1500, “ 9 “ 
“ “ “ “ . 1500 to “cc “ “ 1700, “cc 10 “ 
« 4 « «& 1700to Sept. 2d, “ 1752, “ 11 “ 


The change of eleven days in the last century, required to 
reduce old style to new, has been the cause of many mistakes, 
made by thoughtless persons, who apply that difference to all 
past time. All events require a correction, respective of the 
time of their occurrence. For example: Columbus discovered 
America on Friday, the 12th day of October, 1492, O. 8., by 
the New Style this event happened on Friday, October 21, 
1492, a difference of nine days only being made, as will be 
observed by reference to the table. Again, William Penn 
“arrived before the town of New Castle, in Delaware,” on 
Friday, October 27, 1682, O. 8., which reduced to N. 8. is 
Friday, November 6th, ten days being then the difference, and 
in the next century, to take a familiar example, Washington 
was born on Friday, the 11th of February, 1732, and, as all 
the world knows, we celebrate the anniversary of his birth on 
the 22d of February, in this case properly omitting eleven days, 
as required by the act of Parliament. 

Russia,' and the countries following the communion of the 


' As this article was being prepared, the following appeared in the papers 
of the day :— 
Associated Press Despatch. 
Lonpon, June 21, 1878.—According to a Warsaw letter, the Gregorian 
Calendar is likely to be adopted in Russia. The Council of State and the 
Ministers have, for some time, been using both the old and new styles. 
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Greek Church, are now the only ones which adhere to the 
Old Style, an adherence which renders it necessary, when a 


letter is thence addressed to a person in another country, that 
June 27 


the date should be given thus: April y, or Fj>5, for it 
will be observed that the year 1800, not being a Gregorian 
leap-year, has interjected another (or twelfth) day between 
old and new style. Earlier examples of double-dating may 
be found in the “ Documents relating to the Colonial History 
of New York,” vol. IIL, thus ,%th of 9", and St 10°, 
1665, etc. ete. The months September, October, November, 
and December, were frequently written 7", 8", 9", and 
10°, or in Roman numerals. Also in “ Macaulay’s History 
of England,” in the foot-notes to Chapter IV., thus: Feb. 
8 (13), April 18 (28), May 28 (June 7), 1685, etc. ete. 


CALENDAR OF THE “Society OF F'RIENDs.” 


The numerical designation of the months used by the 
Society of Friends did not originate with them. In the 
calendar of Julius Cesar the months were not only named, 
but were also numbered, thus:— 


1. March. 4. June. 7. September. 10. December. 
2. April. 5. July. 8. October. 11. January. 
3. May. 6. August. 9. November. 12. February. 


We find in early records, long before the advent of the 
Society of Friends, that dates were frequently given, in which 
the number of the month only was used, in accordance with 
the above arrangement." 


' In the distribution of the days through the several months, Julius Cesar 
adopted a simpler and more convenient arrangement than that which has 
since prevailed. He had ordered that the first, third, fifth, seventh, ninth, 
and eleventh months, that is March, May, July, September, November, and 
January should each have 31 days, and the other months 30, excepting the 
twelfth month, February, which in common years should have only 29, but 
every fourth year 30 days. This order was broken to gratify the vanity of 
Augustus, by giving the sixth month, ‘bearing his name, as many days 
as July; which was named after the first Cesar. A day was accordingly 
taken from February and given to August; and in order that three months 
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Soon after the arrival of William Penn in this country, 
numerous laws were enacted for the government of the Pro- 
vince. Among them was one relating to the days of the week, 
and the months of the year, which is here given verbatim from 
the original MS. document, in possession of “ The Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania,” and which is entitled:— 

“The great Law or the Body of Lawes of the Province of 
Pennsylvania and Territories thereunto belonging Past at 
an Assembly held at Chester (alias upland) the 7th day of 
y* 10th month, called December 1682.” 

The 35th section is as follows:— 

“35. And Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid 
that the dayes of the Week and y® months of the year shall 
be called as in Scripture, & not by Heathen names (as are 
vulgarly used) as the first Second and third days of y° Week 
and first second and third months of y*® year and beginning 
with y® Day called Sunday and the month called March.”! 

At the time the English Government passed the act requir- 
ing a change from old style to new, it became necessary for the 
Society of Friends to take action on the subject, which they 
did in this manner:— 

“ Extracts from the Minutes of the Yearly Meeting held at 
Philadelphia for Pennsylvania & New Jersey from the 14th 
to the 18th day of the Seventh Month (inclusive), 1751. 

“ Began Business on the 17th, being the third day of the 
Week. 

“Israel Pemberton, Caleb Cowpland, Ennion Williams, 
Daniel Smith, Ebenezer Hopkins, & Joseph Parker are ap- 
pointed to adjust the Accounts, and report the state thereof 
to-morrow. 


of 31 days each might not come together, September and November were 
reduced to 30 days, and 31 given to October and December. 

' It would appear from this, as though the year was to have commenced 
on the 1st day of March, and it is so stated by Hazard, in a foot-note on page 
58, vol. 1, of the “ Minutes of the Provincial Council of Penna.” That this 
was not the case, may be seen by reference to “ Votes of the Assembly of 
Penna.,” to the Journal of George Fox, founder of the Society of Friends, 
and to the writings of William Penn, where double-dating is always used 
until the 25th of March, the commencement of another year. 
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“Qn the lth « «© © © © © + © 

“The Clerk is directed with the Extracts of the Minutes 
of this Meeting to send Copies of the written Epistle from 
the Yearly Meeting of London, this year, directed to the 
Quarterly & Monthly Meetings of Friends in general. 

“ Agreed, that Friends within the Compass of this Yearly 
Meeting should concur with the Minute of the Yearly Meet- 
ing in London concerning the Method of computing time as 
prescribed by a late Act of Parliament, which minute is as 
follows, Viz': — 

“ Agreed, that, as by the late Act of Parliament for regu- 
“lating the Commencement of the Year, it is ordered, that 
“the first day of the Eleventh Month next, shall be deemed 
“ the first day of the Year 1752, and that the month called 
“‘ January shall be successively accounted the first month of 
“the Year, and not the Month called March, as heretofore 
“hath been our Method of Computing. 

“ That from and after the time above mentioned, the Eleventh 
“month called January, shall thenceforward be deemed & 
“reckoned the First month of every year, & to be so styled 
“in all the Records & Writings of Friends, instead of com- 
“puting from the month called March, according to our pre- 
“sent Practice: And Friends are recommended to go on with 
“the Names of the following months numerically according 
“to our Practice from the beginning, so that the Months may 
“be called & written as follows, That named January to 
“be called and written the first month, and February to be 
“called and written the Second Month, & so on. All other 
“ Methods of computing or calling the months unavoidably 
“leading into Contradiction. 

“ And Whereas for the more regular computation of Time 
“the same Act directs, that in the Month now called Sep- 
“tember, which will be in the year 1752 after the second day 
“of the said month, Eleven nominal Days shall be omitted 
“and that which would have been the third shall be reckoned 
“& Esteemed the fourteenth day of the said month, & that 
“which would otherwise have been the fourth day of the said 
“month must be deemed the Fifteenth, & so on. It appears 

Vou. 11.—28 
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“ likewise necessary that Friends should conform themselves 
“to this direction and omitt the Eleven nominal days accord- 
“ingly.” 

“ Business being Ended, The Meeting adjourned to Burling- 
ton on the 24th day of the Ninth Month in the next Year 
according to this new Method of Computing of Time, which 
will be on the Second First day of the Week, in the month by 


Law called September. 
Extracted & Examined 


by 
ISR. PEMBERTON, 
Jun Clk.” 


According to both the Julian and Gregorian calendars, 
January has always been January, but to change the eleventh 
month to the first, and the twelfth to the second is making 
“confusion worse confounded,” particularly to genealogists 
who wish to reduce dates of births and deaths from old style 
to new. 

It may be difficult for some pérsons to understand the last 
paragraph of the preceding “ Extracts,” how the 24th of the 
Ninth Month (September) could be the Second First day of 
the week (Sunday) occurring in the month. It must be re- 
membered, that the last day of Old Style was Wednesday, the 
2d, and the first day of New Style, the next day, Thursday, 
the 14th of September (or Ninth Month), the change only 
affecting the numerical order of the days of the month, the 
names of the days of the week continuing as though no alte- 
ration had been made; consequently the first Sunday (or first 
day of the week) in the month happened on the 17th, and the 
second on the 24th; the month, by the dropping of 11 days, 
consisting of 19 days only. 


EcciestasTIcaAL AND HistoricaL YEAR. 


In England, as early as the 7th century, the year began on 
the 25th of December, or Christmas day, and this date was 
used by most persons until the 18th century. But in the 12th 
century, the Anglican Church required that their year should 
commence on the 25th of March (Annunciation, or Lady-Day). 
This rule was adopted by the Civilians in the 14th century, 
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and was adhered to until 1752. It was known as the Eccle- 
siastical, Legal, or Civil year. The 1st of January, however, 
had been considered as the beginning of the Historical year 
from the time of the Conquest, A. D. 1066, and in Scotland 
from A. D. 1600. This difference caused great practical in- 
convenience, and consequently double-dating was usually re- 
sorted to, for time between the Ist of January and the 25th 
of March, thus: February, or 12th mo. 6th 1684, or 1684-5, 
as we often find in old records. This date in New Style 
would correspond to February, or 2d month, 16th, 1685, the 
lower or last figure representing the Historical year, ac- 
cording to our present mode of computation, commencing 
with the Ist of January; and the upper or first figure the 
Ecclesiastical or civil year, beginning with the 25th of March. 
Without this method of double-dating it would be difficult 
to know which year was intended, particularly for time be- 
tween the Ist and 25th of March. There are instances, how- 
ever, in which double-dating for the above months was not 
used; in such cases the year, as given, must be taken as com- 
mencing on the 1st of January. This system was adopted, 
occasionally, in each country earlier than the Gregorian or 
New Style. 

In changing the days of the month from old style to new, 
add to them the figures 9, 10, 11, or as the case may be in the 
respective periods of the preceding table; always remember- 
ing that in the numerical arrangement of the months, the 
First month represented March, and so on, previous to the 
year 1752 in Great Britain and her colonies." 

It is, however, particularly recommended, that dates should 
not be changed, in any case, but that the letters O. 8. be added, 
when necessary. This will relieve Historians, and others, 
from much perplexity, as they can make their own calcula- 
tions.? 


1 For the date of change in other countries, see next number of the 
Magazine. 

2 A work entitled “ Memorials of John Bartram and Humphrey Marshall,” 
Philadelphia, 1849, furnishes a case in point. It is devoted almost exclu- 
sively to a correspondence between members of the Society of Friends, in 
the early part of the last century, who used the numerical method of dating, 
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Dominicat Letters. 


It is sometimes of the greatest importance that we should 
know on what day of the week a certain event took place (or 
may happen in the future), or, having the day of the week, 
what day of the month will correspond to it. Numerous in- 
tricate methods of calculation have been suggested at various 
times for solving this difficulty. The use of the following 
table will save all that trouble and waste of time, and a few 
minutes’ attention will make any person perfectly familiar 
with it. 

The first seven letters of the alphabet, A, B, C, D, E, F,G, 
have been employed by chronologists to designate the several 
days of the week, the first letter standing for the first day of 
January, and so on, and since one of these letters must neces- 
sarily stand opposite to Sunday, it is called the Dominical or 
Sunday letter. When January begins on Sunday, the domini- 
cal letter for that year is A, and, as the common year consists 
of 52 weeks and 1 day, the year must begin and end on the 
same day of the week; and the next year must begin on 
Monday, therefore Sunday will be the seventh day, and the 
letter G will be the dominical letter. The third year will 
begin on Tuesday, and, as Sunday falls on the sixth day, F 
will be the dominical letter. Hence it follows that the do- 
minical letters will succeed each other in a retrograde order, 
viz., G, F, E, D, C, B, A, and if there was no leap-year, the 
same day of the week would, in the course of seven years, 
return to the same days of the month. But since a leap-year 
contains 52 weeks and 2 days, any leap-year beginning on 
Sunday will end on Monday, and the following year will begin 
on Tuesday, the first Sunday of which must fall on the sixth 
day of January, to which the dominical letter F corresponds, 
and not G, as in common years. As the leap-year returns 


beginning the year with the Ist month, or March. The editor has changed 
this, by naming the first month January, and consequently has dated a greater 
part of the letters two months before they were written, and births and 
deaths two months before they occurred. This is certainly a new style, and 
not uncommon among our younger genealogists. 


- ne RENTS - = 
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every fourth year, the regular succession of the dominical letter 
is interrupted. Its next recurrence can be found by dividing 
the year by 4 (see example below, with the dominical letter 
F; the lower figures representing the remainders), if there 
be no remainder, the interval to the next year will be 6 years; 
if 2 remain it will be 11 years; if 1 remain it will be 6 years, 
and if 3 remain the interval will be 5 years. 
GF. F. F. F. GF. F. F. F. 
1844 -+ 6 = 1850 4+ 11 = 1861 + 6 = 1867 + 5 = 1872 + 6 = 1878 + 11 = 1889 + 6 = 1895 +5 
0 2 1 3 0 2 1 8 

The cycle of recurrence is, therefore, 6, 11, 6, 5, except as 
modified by the centesimal years. 

I have been thus explicit, as I cannot find that any writer 
has mentioned the above fact. They all appear to be unani- 
mous in the statement, that the Solar Cycle, a period of 28 
years, is the only time when the same days of the week will 
correspond to the same days of the month. Previous to the 
change of style in 1752, 28 years always elapsed between any 
two leap-years having the same dominical letters, but since 
that time the rule will answer only for the leap-years of each 
century separately. 

Immediately above, or preceding every leap-year in the 
table, there is a blank space, and in a line with it, under the 
century, will be found the dominical letter that must be 
used for the months of January and February, and in a 
line with the year, the letter to be used for the remainder of 
the leap-year; thus 1876 has B and A, 1880 D and C, 1884 
F and E, ete. This, with the explanation at the top of the 
table, should enable any one to prove its accuracy by com- 
parison with almanacs, either in the old or new style, or with 
books and newspapers.! 

The year 1752, on account of the change of style, had three 
dominical letters. E from Wednesday, January Ist, to Satur- 
day, February 29th; D from Sunday, March Ist, to Wednes- 
day, September 2d; and A from Thursday, September 14th 
(when New Style was adopted), to the close of the year. 


1A table similar to this, but not so extended, appeared in the N. E. His- 
torical and Genealogical Register, vol. xx. 1866. It was communicated by 
Isaac J. Greenwood, of New York. 
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NOTES ON THE IROQUOIS AND DELAWARE INDIANS. 


Communications From Conrap WEISER TO CHRISTOPHER SavR, 
1746-1749. 
COMPILED BY ABRAHAM CASSELL. 


TRANSLATED BY MISS HELEN BELL. 


(Concluded from vol. i. page 323.) 


Concerning their Allies and Friends, we have heard from a 
trustworthy Indian, who has travelled a great deal, that of 
them there are as follows :— 

(ist) The Zis-a-gech-Roonu, who live in three great 
cities on the eastern side of Huron’s — have of war- 
riors about . , . 2400 

(2nd) The Unich-Kalliagon have of 1 warriors . . 38000 

These live on the west side of Lake Erie, and onward 
to the strait of Huron’s Lake. 

(8rd) The Runada-Wadeeny are the next mentioned 
neighbors. Their warriors are about . ; 400 

(4th) The Oyjachdanich-Roonu live near the Black 
River, and have of warriors about . , ° - 1000 

(5th) The elie on the Thunackgi 
Riverhave. . 800 

(6th) The Gechdageeh-Roomn, on the great River Mis- 
sissippi ‘ 500 

(7th) The Of Kkuniagis, on an arm of the Ohio towards 
the west . ‘ - 1000 

(8th) The Keshagueh-Roeun Gn Gene wild people) 
dwell and are to the north of Huron’s Lake; they do 
not sow, but journey from one place to another ; their 
number is uncertain. It is said they are more numerous 
. than all the rest in alliance with the Iroquois. 

(9th) The Schawanés, on the River Ohio, have of 
warriors. - 200 

(10th) The Dellewar, i in Pennaylvanis and Ohio 

(11th) The Mohickander, which are scattered along 
Hudson River and in New England, not fewer than 


Thus in all such as bear arms in war there are 
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The art of war they understand extremely well, particu- 
larly in the wilderness, for it is their occupation from their 
youth up. Indeed, they seek no other honor or happiness 
than to be good warriors. The parents do everything in their 
power to make their sons brave heroes; they frequently send 
them into battle when they are only 12 or 15 years old, but 
under the control of good officers. They are light on their 
feet, can endure hunger three to four days, indeed, if it is 
necessary, even longer, and at the same time march every day 
thirty, forty, to fifty English miles and attacktheirenemy. In 
war they are a crafty, cruel,and daring people. A European 
who wishes to stand well with them, must practise well the 
three following virtues: They are— 

(1) Speak the truth ; 

(2) Give the best that he has; 

(3) Show himself not a coward, but courageous in all cases. 

They believe that when the soul of a person leaves the 
body, it takes a long journey to a happy land, where there 
are quantities of fat game, and everything grows luxuriantly. 
There the huckleberries are as large as a man’s fist, and the 
strawberries are equally as large, and their taste is much 
better than ours. There a man can lie in the shade the whole 
day, and the most beautiful maidens wait upon him. There 
no one grows old. Those who have been the best and most 
heroic warriors here, there have the pre-eminence, and rule 
over the good women. No bad people come to this place, but 
if a common man got there, he must be the servant of the 
others for many a year. 

The children inherit no property from their parents ; when 
the old people die, they leave their property to others, it 
generally remains with the friends; the oldest man of the 
family makes presents out of it at his pleasure, the children 
very seldom receive any of it, even though they desire it; if 
they are grown up they must take care of themselves. 

If a young man is a good hunter, he is in no want, his wife, 
or her mother, or his mother, if he is not married, is master 
of his deerskins ; but he is well clothed, and everything neces- 
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sary is given to him that he may live like a gentleman of his 
kind. 

What are here noticed are the universal manners and cus- 
toms, but some differ from the others in their customs. I 
have been at their burials; there we see everything that the 
dead man owned brought to the burying place, and as soon 
as he is buried, everything is divided; among others, every- 
thing is put in the box with the dead ; but they always give 
him bows and arrows, hatchets, kettles, and a dressed skin for 
shoes, so that he is provided for in the long journey until he 
reaches the pleasant land of souls, where they hope to meet 
with their fathers and grandfathers, and other good friends in 
a blissful life. 

When a chaste wife has lost her husband, she is not married 
again until a winter and a summer have passed, and then she 
must be urged to it by her friends. During this time she 
should rather lose her life than do anything dishonorable. 
And so, too, with an honorable man; they mourn a long time, 
and at first go to the grave almost every morning, afterwards 
every month, and make their lamentations very mournfully 
and sorrowfully to inspire one with pity; they allow no grass 
to grow on the grave, but scrape the ground daily with their 
hands, so that it looks as if it had been made yesterday. 

When the time of mourning is over, the friends come and 
bring gifts to wipe away the tears from the sorrowing eyes. 
In the mean time, the deceased has arrived in the land of souls, 
and the friends give a feast. No one dare mention the name 
of the dead person after he is buried; if any one does it igno- 
rantly, he commits a misdeed; but if some one does it in de- 
fiance, they often avenge it with death to cool their anger, ete. 

Of their chastity and marriage, perhaps, another time. 


I am your devoted, 
CONRAD WEISER. 


If we consider the condition and manner of living of the 
Indians, whom we call savages and heathens, and compare 
them with the so-called Christian people, who think they are 
regenerate, there is very little difference, except that many 
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know the Lord’s will and do it not, and, therefore, shall be 
beaten with many stripes, Luke xii. 47. The most sensible 
Indians complain of the Christians for bringing so much rum 
and brandy among them, by means of which their more frivo- 
lous people have been so corrupted and deceived as to resemble 
the Christians. He who writes this description, declares: He 
has been among them thirty years, and has never seen two 
sober Indians quarrel or fight. Ah! if an Indian could be 
only a year among the Christians, and say: He had seen no 
one get angry with another, quarrel, scold, fight, cheat, lie, 
slander, backbite, etc., what a glorious renown that would be! 
He could scarcely find, I will not say a whole nation, lan- 
guage, city, or village, but even a house that has that glory 
to perfection. 

Since the Indians take their sons to war early, to train them 
up to it, and since in Europe the high-born, or noble Chris- 
tians instruct their sons betimes in fighting and tilting, and 
such like sciences, by which one is sent to soar aloft, and the 
other to oppress, and to make away with his enemies; and 
since even among the rest there are so many who have this 
same love of a warlike life; and delight in going to war, 
therefore such Indians and such Christians are alike. Thus 
the whole art of war must have come from wicked Cain’s 
manners and nature, and needs no regeneration, as men now- 
a-days are born anew, because the heathenish nature brings 
it with itself. 

It is a praiseworthy thing that the Indians hate lying as 
much as they do; but among the Christian people ot to-day 
it is certainly somewhat rare to find any one communicating 
quite candidly with his neighbor, and it is no longer custom- 
ary to hear the truth, we can often fancy beforehand that only 
half or nothing at all is true, and afterwards it turns out as 


we thought. 
C. SAUR. 
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EARLY DAYS OF THE REVOLUTION 
IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Cuar.es THomson’s Account OF THE OPPosITION TO THE Boston Port BIL. 


From the Sparks Manuscripts in the Library of Harvard College. 


[The following letter from Charles Thomson to William Henry Drayton, 
of S. C., was written when that gentleman was preparing a history of the 
Revolution, to correct a statement which had been furnished him by Joseph 
Reed ; and, as Thomson was one of the principal actors in the events of 
which his letter treats, his views are entitled to a careful consideration. 
The date of the letter is uncertain, but it was probably written after Dray- 
ton had become a member of Congress (1778-79), of which body Thomson 
was Secretary, as we have no evidence that they were acquainted prior to 
that time. While the narrative was prepared only to defend the conduct of 
John Dickinson, it furnishes an interesting chapter in the secret history of 
revolutionary politics. It shows the strenuous efforts that were made to en- 
list Pennsylvania in the cause of Independence, and, at the same time, pre- 
serve, as the Constitution of the State, the form of government under which, 
as a colony, she had attained prosperity and position. Had such a eourse 
been persevered in, there can be but little doubt that our State would have 
escaped one of the bitterest periods of her existence, and, undivided by local 
dissensions, would have given to the Revolutionary cause even greater sup- 
port than that which she was enabled to render. 

A portion of Thomson’s letter is quoted in the Life of President Reed, 
and is the only part of it, we believe, that has ever appeared in print. 
From a copy in the collection of manuscripts made by Dr. Sparks, and de- 
posited by his widow in the library of Harvard College, we are, through the 
courtesy of Mrs. Sparks, and of Mr. Justin Winsor, the Librarian, able to give 
in full this valuable addition to the records of the early history of the Revolu- 
tion in Philadelphia. To Mr. Winsor we are also indebted for the careful 
comparison of the copy sent us, with the one obtained by Dr. Sparks.—Ep.]} 


Observations on Mr. Reed’s notes delivered to W. H. D. 


Sir: I have run over your manuscript, and as I perceive 
you must have had your information from some person who 
judged only from appearance, without being acquainted with 
the secret springs and reality of actions, I find myself obliged 
in justice to a character, which is not represented in a true 


! The Hon. W. H. Drayton. 
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point of light, to unfold the scene, and give you a sketch of 
things as they really happened. 

It is generally known what an early part Mr. D.' took in 
the American disputes. His first piece in favour of America 
was written in the year 1765, during the stamp act. The 
sudden repeal of the stamp act rendered a farther continua- 
tion of his labours at that time unnecessary. But the tea, 
paper, and glass act called him forth again in the year 1767 
or 1768, when he published his farmer’s letters, which had 
the effect to rouse America to a sense of its danger, and to 
adopt measures for preventing the evils threatened, and ob- 
taining a redress of grievances. The partial repeal of this 
act in the year 1770, in a great measure put an end to the 
apprehensions of the Americans, and peace and good humour 
seemed to be again restored. During all this time, Mr. D. 
was considered as the first champion for American liberty. 
His abilities exercised in defence of the rights of his country 
raised his character high, not only in America, but in Europe, 
and his fortune and hospitality gave him great influence in 
his own state. When the controversy was again renewed 
between Great Britain and America in the year 1772, the 
merchants of Philad*, who first took the alarm at the 
attempt of introducing tea to America through the medium 
of the East india Company, were anxious to engage him in 
the dispute. But from this he was dissuaded by one of his 
most intimate friends, who seemed to be persuaded that this 
new attempt of the Ministry would lead to most serious con- 
sequences, and terminate in blood, and who, therefore, wished 
him to reserve himself till matters became more serious. 

For this reason he was not publickly concerned in the mea- 
sures taken for sending back the tea. But in the spring of 
1774, as soon as the news of the Boston port bill, &c. arrived, 
his friend, who had taken an active part in the measures for 
sending back the tea, immediately communicated to him the 
intelligence, and gave him his opinion that now was the time 
to step forward. The measures proper to be pursued on this 
Occasion were secretly concerted between them. 


1 Mr. Dickinson. 
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And to prepare the minds of the people, D. undertook to 
address the public in a series of letters. The next day the 
letters arrived from Boston, and it was judged proper to call 
a meeting of the principal inhabitants, to communicate to 
them the contents of the letter, and gain their concurrence in 
the measures that were necessary to be taken. As the qua- 
kers, who are principled against war, saw the storm gather- 
ing, and, therefore, wished to keep aloof from danger, were 
industriously employed to prevent anythings being done which 
might involve Pennsylvania farther in the dispute, and as it 
was apparent that for this purpose their whole force would be 
collected at the ensuing meeting, it was necessary to devise 
means so to counteract their designs as to carry the measures 
proposed, and yet prevent a disunion, and thus if possible 
bring Pennsylvania with its whole force undivided to make 
common cause with Boston. The line of conduct Mr. D. had 
lately pursued opened a prospect to this. His sentiments were 
not generally known; the quakers courted, and seemed to 
depend upon him. The other party, from his past conduct, 
hope for his assistance, but were not sure how far he would 
go if matters came to extremity, his sentiments on the present 
controversy not being generally known. It was, therefore, 
agreed that he should attend the meeting. And as it would 
be in vain for Philad*, or even Pennsylvania, to enter 
into the dispute unless seconded and supported by the other 
colonies, the only point to be carried at [the] ensuing meeting 
was to return a friendly and affectionate answer to the people 
of Boston, to forward the news of their distress to the South- 
ern colonies, and to consult them and the Eastern colonies on 
the propriety of calling a Congress to consult on the measures 
necessary to be taken. If divisions ran high at the meeting, 
it was agreed to propose the calling together the assembly in 
order to gain time. To accomplish this, it was agreed that 
his friend, who was represented as a rash man, should press 
for an immediate declaration in favour of Boston, and get 
some of his friends to support him in the measure, that Mr. 
D. should oppose, and press for moderate measures, and thus, 
by an apparent dispute, prevent a further opposition, and 
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carry the point agreed on. For this purpose R.' and M.? were 
sounded, and an invitation given to dine with Mr. D. on the 
day of the meeting. After dinner the four had a private con- 
ference, at which D. was pressed to attend the meeting which 
was to be in the evening.’ D. offered sundry excuses, but at 
last seemed to consent, provided matters were so conducted 
that he might be allowed to propose and carry moderate 
measures. ‘T.,‘ who was on the watch, and who thought he 
saw some reluctance in one of the gentlemen to be brought to 
act a second part, prevented a farther explanation by pro- 
posing that R. should open the meeting, M. second him, T. 
should then speak, and after him D., and that afterwards they 
should speak as occasion offered. After this the conversation 
was more reserved, and soon after R. and M. returned to town. 
At parting they pressed T. to bring D. with him, and T. as- 
sured them he would not come without him. The carriage 
was ordered up, and after they had been some time gone, so 
that all might not seem to have been together, D. and T. stept 
into the carriage, and drove down to the city tavern,’ the place 
of meeting. The meeting was held in the long Room. The 
company was large, and the rood [room?] exceedingly 
crouded [crowded 7] 

The letter rec’d from Boston was read, after which R. ad- 
dressed the assembly with temper, moderation, but in pathetic 
terms. M. spoke next, and with more warmth and fire. T. 
succeeded, and pressed for an immediate declaration in favour 
of Boston, and making common cause with her. But being 
overcome with the heat of the room and fatigue, for he had 
scarce slept an hour two nights past, he fainted, and was carried 


1 Mr. Reed. £ Mr. Mifflin. 

3 It is obvious that the friend alluded to was Thomson himself. To the 
more moderate, he no doubt seemed a rash man, as John Adams tells us he 
was called “the Sam. Adams of Phila.,” and was “ the life of the cause of 
liberty.” 

4 Thomson. 

5 Smith’s City Tavern, on the west side of Second Street north of Wal- 
nut; at the south corner of the present Gold Street. The meeting was held 
on the evening of May 20th. 
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out into an adjoining room, great clamour was raised against 
the violence of the measures proposed. 

D. then addressed the company. In what manner he ac- 
quitted himself I cannot say. After he had finished, the 
clamour was renewed. Voices were heard in different parts 
of the room, and all was in confusion, a chairman was called 
for to moderate the meeting and regulate debates. Still the 
confusion continued. As soon as T. recovered, he returned 
into the room. The tumult and disorder was past description. 
He had not strength to attempt opposing the gust of passion, 
or to allay the heat by any thing he could say. He, there- 
fore, simply moved a question. That an answer should be 
returned to the letter from Boston. This was put and carried. 
He then moved for a Committee to write the answer, this was 
agreed to, and two lists were immediately made out and 
handed to the chair. The clamour was then renewed on 
which list a vote should be taken, at length it was proposed 
that both lists should be considered as one, and compose the 
Com®. This was agreed to, and the company broke up in 
tolerable good humour, both thinking they had in part car- 
ried their point. At what time D. left the room I cannot 
say, as a great many withdrew, when the tumult raged. 

Next day the Com® met, and not only prepared and sent 
back an answer to Boston, but also forwarded the news to the 
Southern Colonies, accompanied with letters intimating the 
necessity of a Congress of delegates from all the Colonies to 
devise measures necessary to be taken for the common safety.' 
It was then proposed to call a general meeting of the inhabi- 
tants of the city at the State house. 

This required great address. The quakers had a aversion 
to town meetings, and always opposed them. However, it 
was so managed that they gave their consent, and assisted in 


! The authorship of this letter was long attributed to Dickinson, but later 
investigations show that it was written by Rev. William Smith, D.D. Al- 
though Dickinson was not present when it was written (see American Ar- 
chives, vol. i. Series 4th, p. 340, where the letter will also be found), he did 
not hesitate to sign it (see Baltimore during the Revolutionary War, Pur- 
viance, p. 112, Balto. 1849). Mr. Bancroft says the letter “imbodied the 
system which, for the coming year, was to control the councils of America.” 
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preparing the business for this public meeting, agreed on the 
persons who should preside, and those who should address the 
inhabitants. The presidents agreed on were Dickinson, Wil- 
ling, and Penington,' and the speakers, Smith, Reed, and 
Thomson, who were obliged to write down what they in- 
tended to say, and submit their several speeches to the revi- 
sion of the presidents. 

The meeting was held, at which it was among other things 
resolved to make common cause with Boston. The resolu- 
tions passed at this meeting are published in the newspapers 
of the time, prefaced with Smith’s speech at full length.? In 
the mean while it was judged proper to address the Governor 
to call the Assembly. Tho’ it was hardly expected the Gov- 
ernor would comply, yet it was necessary to take this step in 
order to prevent farther divisions in the city, and to convince 
the pacific that it was not the intention of the warm spirits 
to involve the province in the dispute without the consent of 
the representatives of the people. The address was drawn up 
and signed by the leading men of both parties, and presented 
to the Governor. The answer was such as was expected. 
That he could not call the Assembly for the purpose men- 
tioned. And he added That he was sure the gentlemen did 
not expect, considering his situation, that he would comply 
with their request. His answer was considered as calculated 
for the meridian of London. Whether the Governor wished 
to gratify the inhabitants, and favour the cause of America, 
by convening the Assembly, or whether thereby, from the 
sentiments supposed to prevail in the members of the house, 
he hoped to counteract the views of those who wished to bring 
Pennsylvania into the dispute is uncertain. But from what- 
ever motives he acted, certain it is that he immediately sum- 
moned his council, and in a very few days took occasion from 
a report of indian disturbances to convene the Assembly. The 


! Probably Edward Penington. From the report of the meeting, which 
was held on the 18th of June, 1774, printed in the papers of the day, it does 
not appear that Penington was one of the presiding officers. In 1777, he 
was one of the Friends exiled to Virginia. 

2 It will be found in American Archives, 4th Series, vol. i. p. 427. 
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refusal of the Governor to call the Assembly was far from 
being disagreeable to the advocates for America.! 

They had no confidence in the members of the Assembly, 
who were known to be under the influence of Galloway and 
his party, they, therefore, had another object in view. | When 
the Merchants led the people into an opposition to the im- 
portation of the East India Company’s tea, those who con- 
sidered that matter only as a manceuvre of the Ministry to 
revive the dispute between G. B. and America, and who were 
firmly persuaded that the dispute would terminate in blood, 
immediately adopted measures to bring the whole body of the 
people into the dispute, and thereby put it out of the power 
of the Merchants as they had done before to drop the oppo- 
sition, when interest dictated the measure. They, therefore, 
got committees established in every county throughout the 
province. And a constant communication was kept up be- 
tween those Committees and that of Philad*. Upon the 
Governor’s refusal to call the Assembly, it was resolved to 
procure a Meeting of delegates from those committees. And 
when the Governor agreed to call [the] Assembly, still it was 
thought proper to convene a convention of the Committees 
in order to draw up instructions to their representatives in 
Assembly. In all these measures D. was consulted and heart- 
ily concurred, and so earnestly did he interest himself that 
he prepared the instructions, had them ready for publication 
previous to the meeting of the Convention. 

After the meeting of the inhabitants of Philad*, and 
the resolutions passed at the State house, D., M.,and T., under 
colour of an excursion of pleasure, made a tour through two 
or three frontier counties in order to discover the sentiments 
of the inhabitants, and particularly of the Germans. 


' The Governor was John Penn, grandson of the Founder, son of Richard. 
From better evidence than was at the command of Thomson we learn the 
real sentiments of Penn at this time. On the 3lst of May, 1774, he wrote 
to Lord Dartmouth: “I am told a petition has been framed for that purpose 
[the convening of the Assembly], and is now handed about the town to be 
signed, and will be presented to me in a few days. Should so affrontive an 
application be made to me, your lordship may be assured I shall treat it as 
it deserves.” 


VoL. 11.—29 
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The Convention of committees met some days before the 
Assembly, and having agreed to the state of American griev- 
ances drawn up by D. presented them to the Assembly in the 
form of instructions, in order to engage them to pursue mea- 
sures in concert with the other colonies for obtaining redress.’ 
And as a Congress was now agreed on, they pressed the as- 
sembly to appoint delegates to represent this province in Con- 
gress, resolving at the same time in case the assembly refused 
to take upon themselves to appoint deputies. To prevent 
this the assembly agreed to appoint the delegates, but confined 
the choice to their own members, thereby excluding Mr. D. 
and Wilson,? whom the convention had in view. At the en- 
suing election on first Oct"., Mr. D. was chosen a member of 
Assembly, and on the meeting of the assembly was added to 
the number of Delegates. His election was on Saturday the 
15, and on Monday the 17 Oct*. he took his seat in Congress, 
and immediately entered deeply into the business then under 
deliberation. Ie was appointed one of the Com® to prepare 
an address to the people of Canada. And the first draught 
of the petition to the King not meeting the approbation of 
Congress was recommitted, and he was added to the Com®, 
and had a principal hand in drawing up that which was sent. 


1 Mr. Bancroft says of these instructions, that Dickinson’s “success in 
allaying the impassioned enthusiasm of patriotism went beyond his intention.” 

2 James Wilson, signer of the Declaration of Independence. 

3 This choice was far from satisfactory to many of the citizens. In Ame- 
rican Archives it is stated that the convention recommended the names of 
Thos. Willing, Jno. Dickinson, and James Wilson, as suitable persons to 
attend the Congress. The following extract from the letter of an eye-wit- 
ness gives an interesting, but not highly complimentary picture of our Co- 
lonial Assembly : “I believe the Committees, and, indeed, people in general, 
are not well pleased at the Assembly’s chusing the members of ye Congress 
out of their own house; indeed, I think it is a reflection on them that the 
Farmer was not one of the number. I assure [you] our Honorable House 
made but a scurvy appearance the day the memorial was presented to them by 
the Committees, it was enough to make one sweat to see a parcel of Country- 
men sitting with their hats on, great Coarse Cloth Coats, Leather Breeches, 
and woollen Stockings, in the month of July ; there was not a Speech made 
the whole time, whether their silence proceeded from their Modesty, or from 
their inability to speak I know not.”—WS. letter of John Young to his 
Aunt, Mrs. Ferguson of Greme Park. 
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After Congress broke up he attended the Assembly, and 
there exerted himself to obtain an approbation of the pro- 
ceedings of Congress, which was carried in spite of Galloway’s 
efforts to the contrary. 

During the winter sessions he frequently had occasion, which 
he always improved, to call the attention of the House to the 
danger that threatened, to rouse them to a sense of it, and to 
stimulate them to adopt measures for their defence and secu- 
rity, in which he was supported by Mifflin, Biddle," Ross,? and 
Thomson, who were all in the Assembly. The part they had 
to act was arduous and delicate. A great majority of the 
Assembly was composed of men in the proprietary and quaker 
interest, who, though heretofore opposed to each other, were 
uniting, the one from motives of policy, the other from prin- 
ciples of religion. To press matters was the sure way of 
cementing that union, and thereby raising a powerful party 
in the State against the cause of America. Whereas by pru- 
dent management, and an improvement of occurrences as they 
happened, there was reason to hope that the Assembly, and 
consequently the whole province might be brought into the 
dispute without any considerable opposition. And from past 
experience it was evident that though the people of Pennsyl- 
vania are cautious and backward in entering into measures, 
yet when they engage, none are more firm, resolute, and per- 
severing. A great body of the people was composed of Ger- 
mans. The principal reliance was on them in case matters 
came to extremities. And it was well known they were much 
under the influence of the quakers. For this reason, there- 
fore, it was necessary to act with more caution, and by every 
prudent means obtain their concurrence in the opposition to 
the designs of Great Britain. And had the whigs in assembly 
been left to pursue their own measures, there is every reason 
to believe they would have effected their purpose, prevented 
that disunion which has unhappily taken place, and brought 
the whole province as one man, with all its force and weight 
of government into the common cause. 


! Edward Biddle; see this Macaztng, vol. i. p. 100. 
2 George Ross of Lancaster, Signer of the Declaration of Independence. 
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Danger was fast approaching. The storm which had been 
gathering began to burst. The battle of Lexington was fought. 
Many of the members then in Assembly had long held seats 
there, and were fond of continuing. They had hitherto joined, 
with very little opposition, in defensive measures, and it was 
evident that rather than give up their seats in Assembly, and 
the importance derived from thence, they would go still farther, 
and thus might be led on step by step till they had advanced 
too far to retreat. Their past and future conduct justified this 
conclusion, in the winter session they voted a sum of money to 
purchase Ammunition. And in the summer of 1770 following, 
though a majority of the Assembly were of the people called 
quakers, they agreed to arm the inhabitants, and ordered five 
thousand new muskets with bayonets, and other accoutrements 
to be made. And as they had not money in treasury, and 
could not have the concurrence of the Governor in raising 
money to pay for them, they, by a resolve of their own, to 
which there was only three dissenting voices, ordered 35,000 
pounds to be struck in bills of credit, and pledged the faith 
of the province for the redemption of it. Thus virtually de- 
claring themselves independent, and assuming to themselves 
the whole power of government. The original Constitution 
of Pennsylvania was very favorable and well adopted to the 
present American genicils [exigencies?]. The assembly was an- 
nual, Theelection fixed to a certain day, on which the freemen 
who were worth fifty pounds met, or had a right to meet with- 
out summons at their respective county towns, and by ballot 
chuse not only representatives for Assembly, but also Sheriffs, 
coroners, commissioners for managing the affairs of the county, 
ard assessors to rate the tax imposed by Jaw upon the estates 
real and personal of the several inhabitants of their County. 

The members of the House of Assembly when chosen met 
according to law on a certain day, and chose their speaker, 
provincial treasurer, and sundry other officers. The house sat 
on its own adjournments; nor was it in the power of the 
governor to prorogue or dissolve it. Hence it is apparent 
that Pennsylvania had a great advantage over the other colo- 
nies, which by being deprived by their Governor of their 
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legal assemblies or houses of representatives constitutionally 
chosen were forced into conventions. 

The Assembly of Pennsylvania, if they could be brought 
to take a part, supplied the place of a convention with this 
advantage, that being a part of the legislature they preserved 
the legal forms of government, and had consequently more 
weight and authority among the people. No man could re- 
fuse to attend the election of Assembly men without taking 
upon himself the consequence of what might follow by his 
not attending and giving his vote. On the other hand, if he 
attended and the men of his choice were not elected he had 
no right to complain, as the majority of votes decided. 

The cause of America was every day gaining ground, and 
the people growing more and more determined. 

The timid were acquiring courage, and the wavering con- 
firmed in the opposition. Hence it was apparent the elections 
would soon be wholly in the power of the patriots and whig 
party. For these reasons the whigs who were then members 
wished to temporise, and make use of Assembly rather than 
a convention. But unhappily for the province they were 
thwarted in their measures by a body of men from whom 
they expected to derive the firmest support. 

The Committee of Philadelphia, which was elected for the 
purpose of superintending and carrying into execution the 
non-importation agreement, recommended by the Congress in 
1774, of which Mr. Reed was president, was for the purpose 
of giving them more weight and influence, increased to the 
number of one hundred. 

Many members of this body who were suddenly raised to 
power, and who exercised an uncontrouled authority over their 
fellow-citizens, were impatient of any kind of opposition. 

The cautious conduct of the patriots in Assembly the [sic] 
attributed to lukewarmness, and the backwardness of others 
which was owing partly to a natural timidity of temper, 
partly to the influence of religious principles and old preju- 
dices, they constructed into disaffection. 

Instead, therefore, of co-operating to keep down parties, they 
were labouring to raise and foment them. And at the very 
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moment when the Assembly were giving the most solid proofs 
of their attachment to the cause, and gradually entrenching on 
the powers of the governor in order to arm and put the province 
into a state of defence, the Com®* were adopting measures to 
dissolve them and substitute a convention in theirstead. And 
proceeded so far as to vote a convention necessary, and ap- 
pointed a special meeting in order to devise the means of 
bringing the other county committees to a like determination. 
D., M., and T., who were of the assembly, and who were also 
members of the committee, attended the special meeting, and 
by pointing out the ill-timed policy of the measure, and the 
fatal consequence that might and would inevitably ensue, pre- 
vailed upon them to desist. And thus for a time the province 
was saved from being rent to pieces by parties. 

D. and M. were also members of Congress. The battle of 
Lexington had drawn together a tumultuous army round 
Boston, and that had brought on the battle of Bunker’s Hill. 
Much blood was now shed. And it was evident that the 
sword must decide the contest. It was necessary, therefore, 
to organise the army, and appoint a Continental Commander- 
in-chief, and other general officers. A declaration was deemed 
necessary to justify the Americans in taking up arms. D., 
who still retained a fond hope [sic] reconsiliation with Great 
Britain, was strenuous for trying the effects of another peti- 
tion to the King, and being warmly seconded the measure 
was agreed to,and D. had a considerable hand in drawing up 
both the petition and declaration, which were both sent at the 
same time to England. The subject of the petition, as well 
as the declaration, occasioned long and warm debates in Con- 
gress, in which D. took a distinguished part, which was cir- 
culated about in whispers to his disadvantage. However, he 
maintained his ground among the generality of the people 
of his own province, and particularly among those who 
still wished and hoped to see a reconsiliation take place, 
and it must be allowed that if his judgment had not quite 
approved the measure, yet on account of the people of Penn- 
sylvania, it was both prudent and politic to adopt it. With- 
out making an experiment, it would have been impossible 
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ever to have persuaded the bulk of Pennsylvania, but that an 
humble petition drawn up without those clauses against which 
the ministers and parliament of Great Britain took exceptions 
in the former petitions, would have met with a favourable 
reception, and produced the desired effect. But this petition, 
which was drawn up in the most submissive and unexception- 
able terms, meeting with the same fate as others, obviated 
objections that would have been raised, and had a powerful 
effect in suppressing opposition, preserving unanimity, and 
bringing the province in a united body into the contest. 
Whatever hand, therefore, D. had in promoting it ought to 
have redounded to his credit as a politician. 

At the annual election in Oct". 1775, some change was made 
in Assembly, some old members were left out and some new 
ones chosen, among the latter Mr. Reed, as the Governor had 
withdrawn himself in a great degree from the affairs of gov- 
ernment, the Assembly at their first meeting appointed a 
council or committee of safety, and invested them with the 
executive powers of government, reserving to themselves the 
legislative authority, which they exercised by resolves. 

In November the assembly returned among other delegates 
to represent the province of Pennsylvania in Congress Mr. 
Willing,' one of the judges of the Supreme court, and Mr. 
Allen,? the attorney-general of the province, and brother-in- 
law of the Governor. So that there was yet no appearance 
of disunion in the province, except among some few of the 
most rigid quakers, who kept aloof and refused to be con- 
cerned in the election for assembly men, under pretence that 
their religious principles forbad their countenancing war. 
But neither influence, persuasion, or church discipline could 
restrain a considerable number of their young men from 
taking an active part. A distinction was taken between of- 
fensive and defensive war, which might easily have been 
improved to divide the society in such a manner, as to have 
rendered every opposition from that quarter weak and con- 
temptible. 


1 Thomas Willing. 
* Andrew, son of Chief-Justice Allen; see this Macaztng, vol. i. p. 208. 
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SPANGENBERG’S NOTES OF TRAVEL TO ONONDAGA 
IN 1745. 


CONTRIBUTED BY JOHN W. JORDAN. 


[ When, in 1745, it became evident that the Moravian Mission among the 
Mohegans of Shecomeko, in Duchess Co., N. Y., would have to be aban- 
doned unless its members could be induced to migrate to some locality in 
the then Indian country, where they would suffer no molestation from the 
whites, Bishop A. G. Spangenberg, David Zeisberger, and John Jacob 
Shebosch, on behalf of the Mission Board, set out from Bethlehem in May 
for Onondaga, to treat with the Six Nations for permission for the Moravian 
Indians to remove to Wyoming. This consent was obtained, but the Indian 
converts objected, stating, among other reasons, “ that Wyoming lay on the 
road of the Six Nations on their marauds southwards in the country of the 
Catawhbas ; furthermore, in a country abounding in savages, where the women 
were so wanton as to seduce all the men. They therefore removed to Beth- 
lehem and in 1746 to Gnadenhuetten. 

Spangenberg and Zeisberger are too well known to require notice. She- 
bosch, whose English name was Joseph Bull, was born of Quaker parents 
at Skippack, Pa., 27th May, 1721, receiving in baptism the name of John 
Joseph. By the Indians he was called Shebosch (running water). In 1746 
he married Christiana, a Mohegan convert. He died in Ohio, 4th Sept., 1788. 

It will be noticed that a number of the names of places used by Spangen- 
berg were figurative, and have not been retained. ] 


May 24. We set out from Bethlehem. Bro. Huber! accom- 
panied us to our first night’s encampment, which was in the 
woods under a tree. 

May 25. Arrived in Heidelberg,? where we spent the day. 

May 26. Reached Tulpehocken.’ As Conrad Weiser‘ was 


1 John Michael Huber, from the Tyrol, immigrated with the first organized 
Moravian colony sent to America, in June of 1742. 

2 In Berks Co. The route taken from Bethlehem to Heidelberg was by 
the way of Macungy, past Daniel Levan’s, and through Maxetawny. 

3 Corrupted from the Delaware word Tulpewi-hackt, signifying the land 
of turtles. Tulpehocken was one of the rural districts of the Province, in 
Berks Co., in which the Moravians labored in the Gospel with marked suc- 
cess. Zinzendorf preached there frequently. 

‘ Bishop Spangenberg first became acquainted with Weiser while visiting 
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not yet prepared for the Journey, we called on friends. We 
lodged at Michael Schaeffer’s.' 

May 27. Bro. Spangenberg having determined to advise 
the Governor of his journey, wrote him a letter to which 
Conrad Weiser added a few lines, and dispatched it by Bro. 
John Joseph. 

May 28. Bro. Spangenberg called on Pastor Wagner, who 
is in charge of the Lutherans. Spent the night with George 
Loesch.? His wife assisted us in completing our tent. 

May 30. At Michael Schaeffer’s, Bro. Spangenberg found 
Bro. John Joseph, who had returned with letters from Phila- 
delphia and Fredericktown ; he had travelled one hundred and 
forty miles in three days. Gov. Thomas sent greetings through 
Bro. Brockden, and that he approved of my journey to the 
Six Nations. Our company met at Christopher Weiser’s, 
Conrad’s brother. In the afternoon we set out from Tulpehoc- 
ken with Conrad Weiser, and his two sons. Michael Shaeffer 
accompanied us for a few miles, and Philip Meurer® and Bro. 
Nieke® to our first night’s encampment. After travelling ten 
miles we came to the Kittatiny Hills,’ which are high and 


among the Schwenkfelders of Towamensing Township, Montgomery County, 
in 1736. The information he then gave him of the degraded condition of 
the Indians led the Bishop to present their case to his church in Europe, as 
one deserving of special consideration. The result of this appeal was tlre 
appointment of Christian Henry Rauch, the first missionary of the Mora- 
vians to the Indians of America. 

1 Michael Schaffer and his wife came from Weisersdorf, Schoharie, N. Y., 
in 1725. 

* George Loesch (now Lash) immigrated with other Palatines, under the 
auspices of Queen Anne in 1710, and settled in Schoharie. In 1723 removed 
to Tulpehocken, and united with the Moravians. 

8 Charles Brockden’s name and autograph are familiar to every student 
of the early deed history of Pennsylvania, between 1715 and 1767. 

4 Philip J., Frederick Weiser. 

5 John Philip Meurer, from Alsace, immigrated to Pennsylvania in June, 
1742. 

® George Nieke, from Herrnhut, immigrated to Pennsylvania in November 
of 1743. 

7 Written also Kechkachtany, Kittochtinny, Delaware, signifying endless 
hills. 
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rocky, and difficult for horses to climb. On reaching the top 
we came to “ Pilger Ruh,”! where we dismounted and rested. 
After descending, we entered Anton’s Wilderness,’ where we 
pitched our first tent, built a fire, pastured our horses, par- 
took of a light supper, and retired to rest. Our course to-day 
was N. W. Observations: Noticed certain plants and roots, 
e.g.,1. A certain plant, which, with its root, is used for snake 
bites—has blossoms like “ geese flowers.”’* 2. Steer’s root, as 
the English call it, good for colic.‘ 8. Hypocacooana, for 
vomiting. 4. Mountain tea.° 

May 31. Arose early, looked up our horses, took a little 
breakfast, and then continued our journey in the name of God 
our Saviour. Bro. Meurer and Nieke returned to Tulpehoc- 
ken, with letters to Mary Spangenberg at Bethlehem. After 
passing the Great Swatara,’ we climbed the Thiirnstein,’ a high 
mountain, rocky, and almost impassable for horses. On the 
summit we refreshed ourselves at Erdmuth’s Spring,® which 
flows through the valleys until it empties into the Susque- 
hanna. We were four hours in crossing the mountain. At 
“Ludwig’s Ruh,”” at the foot of the mountain, we nooned. 
Here Laurel Creek" flows past. After dinner our course was 


! “ Pilgrim’s Rest,” a plain on the top of the mountain. The passage of 
the mountain was effected at the Great Swatara Gap, called Toleheo by the 
Indians, corrupted into “ The Hole.” 

2 Noted on Lewis Evan’s map of 1759. Named for Anton Seyffert, one 
of the nine colonists whom Spangenberg led to Georgia in 1735, where the 
Moravians proposed establishing themselves with a view of commencing 
missions among the Creeks and Cherokees. 

3 Quere, black snake root or cohosh? 

* Quere, colic root or star grass? 

5 Tpecacuanha. 5 Gaultheria. 

7 Pine Grove Township, Schuylkill County. 

8 Peter’s Mountain. Conrad Weiser gave it this name in honor of Zin- 
zendorf when guiding him to Shamokin, in 1742. Zinzendorf was Count 
and Lord of Pottendorf, and Lord of the Baronies of Freydeck, Schceneck, 
and Thiirnstein. 

® The headwaters of Wiconisco Creek, named in honor of the Countess 
Erdmuth, the first wife of Zinzendorf. 

10 “ Lewis’s Rest,” in Wiconisco Township, Dauphin County. Zinzendorf 
was often familiarly called Brother Ludwig by the Moravians. 

" A branch of the Mahantango, noted on Lewis Evans’s map of 1749. 
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N. W. We passed through Anna’s Valley,' beautiful and 
pleasing to the eyes, which lies in among the hills. At the 
Double Eagle,? on Benigna’s Creek,’ we passed the night. 
June 1. We set out early, crossed the Leimback,‘ and came 
to Jacob’s Heights,’ the place where Bro, Jacob Kohn lost 
Bro. Ludwig’s Hebrew Bible, and subsequently found it. At 
noon we reached “ Cool Bank” on the Susquehanna, where we 
dined on a mess of fish caught by Bro. Zeisberger. Hence 
we passed through Joseph’s® Valley. Here four large snakes, 
stretched on a fallen tree, opposed the brethren who were 
leading the horses, and for a long time would not budge. At 
“ Marienborn” we rested, and afterwards reached the “ Span- 
genberg.”® The descent was perilous to limb and life; came 
to Eva Creek,’ and thence to Shamokin” to Shikellmy’s house. 
We found neither him nor Andrew Montour" at home. The 


1 Named in honor of Anna Nitschman, who accompanied Zinzendorf to 
Shamokin in 1742. Probably Lykens Valley in Lykens Township, Dau 
phin County. 

2 The Spread Eagle is noted on Scull’s map of 1759. 

5 The Mahantango, or Kind Creek. Zinzendorf, on bis way to Shamokin 
in Sept. of 1742, gave it this name in honor of his daughter, the Countess 
Benigna. 

4 The Mahanoy Creek, in Jackson Township, Northumberland County. 
Zinzendorf on the same journey gave it this name for Henry Leimback, of 
Oley, one of his fellow travellers. 

5 A spur of Line Mountain, in Lower Augusta Township, Northumber- 
land County. 

6 Named after Bishop Spangenberg, who was familiarly called Brother 
Joseph by his brethren. 

7 Named after the Castle of Marienborn, near Frankfort on the Main, be- 
longing to Zinzendorf, and for some time used by the church for the educa- 
tion of her theological students. 

8 “Riding along its bank (Susquehanna) we came to the boundary of 
Shamokin, a precipitous hill, such as I scarce ever saw.” —Zinzendorf, Sept. 
1742. 

® The Shamokin Creek in Upper Augusta Township, Northumberland 
County. Named after Eve May, the wife of Bishop Spangenberg. The 
Delawares called it the Schachamekhau, i. e., eel stream. 

1 Written Schahaméki or Schahamékink by the Delawares; by the 
Iroquois Otzindchse. Sunbury occupies the site of the old Indian town. 

* 1 Andrew Montour, alias Sétteléhu, son of Madam Montour, was for many 
years in the service of the proprietaries as assistant interpreter. At the 
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former had gone to the mill,' a ride of forty miles, and the 
latter was out hunting. We were told that two ministers and 
an Indian had been lately here—probably it was the Presby- 
terian Brainerd,? and his interpreter Tatami.’ He had assem- 
bled the Delawares in Shikellmy’s house, and (as Shikellmy’s 
people told us) informed them that on Sundays they should as- 
semble as the whites do, and pray as they do. Hence he would 
build a house for that purpose, and stay with them two years. 
That the Governor had given him orders to that effect, and he 
would be glad to see the Indians hearken to him. To this 
Shikellmy said: “We are Indians, and don’t wish to be trans- 
formed into white men. The English are our Brethren, but 
we never promised to become what theyare. As little as we 
desire the preacher to become Indian, so little ought he to 
desire the Indians to become preachers. He should not build 
a house here ; they don’t want one.” They departed for Phila- 
delphia the next day.‘ 


time of the visit of Zinzendorf to Shamokin, in the autumn of 1742, he met 
Andrew for the first time, and thus describes him: “ His cast of countenance 
is decidedly European, and had not his face been encircled with a broad 
band of paint, applied with bear’s fat, I would certainly have taken him for 
one. He wore a brown broadcloth coat, a scarlet damasken lappel-waistcoat, 
breeches, over which his shirt hung, a black Cordovan neckkerchief decked 
with silver bugles, shoes and stockings, and a hat. His ears were hung 
with pendants of brass and other wires plaited together like the handle of a 
basket. He was very cordial, but on addressing him in French, he, to my 
surprise, replied in English.” In April of 1752, Governor Hamilton fur- 
nished him with a commission under the Lesser Seal, “to go and reside in 
Cumberland Co., over the Blue Hills, on unpurchased lands, to prevent 
others from settling there or from trading with the Indians.” In 1755 he 
was still living on his grant, ten miles northwest of Carlisle, and was a cap- 
tain of a company of Indians in the English service; rose to be a major. 
Andrew acted as interpreter for the Governor of Virginia in several import- 
ant treaties. The French in 1753 set a price of £100 upon his head. In 
May of 1762 he was liis Majesty’s Interpreter to the United Nations. 

' Chambers’s Mill, erected at the mouth of Fishing Creek, Dauphin 
County, between 1730-35. 

2 The well-known David Brainerd. 

% Moses Fonda Tatemy was baptized by Brainerd July 21,1745. He 
had been acting interpreter for the latter since his advent among the Fork 
Indians. 

* Shikellimy, alias Swatane, an Oneida chief, was, in 1728, acting repre- 
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June 2. This morning Conrad Weiser despatched a mes- 
senger per horse to Shikellmy, for him to return without 
delay, as we were waiting for him to guide us to Onondaga. 
Bro. Spangenberg called to see Shikellmy’s daughter’s child, 
a girl of fifteen years, who has had the fever and ague over 
two weeks. He gave her some fever powders, and soon the 
fever left her. They are fine people. Bro. Joseph also went 
over to the island, to visit Madam Montour from Canada,’ who 
lately with her family had become Indianized. Sattelihu’s sis- 
ter had a boil on her neck, on which Spangenberg laid a plaster 
to soften it. Bro. Joseph wrote to hiswife. Inaconversation 
with Conrad Weiser, he proposed that the Moravians should 
send a good blacksmith to live in Shamokin,’ to serve the In- 
dians. “These,” said he, “would be glad, and agree to all 
reasonable conditions ; the Governor, also, would not object.” 
We will take the matter into consideration. In regard to 
Wyoming—Weiser yesterday expressed himself thus: “That 
he deemed the exile of the Indian converts from Shecomeko 
necessary for the salvation of the other Indians from their 
misery.” We must await developments at Onondaga. 

June 3. Joseph and Conrad crossed the river to visit the 
Indian King* who lives there, and had the honor to smoke a 


sentative of the Five Nations in business affairs with the Proprietary 
government. About the date of this narrative he was appointed their vice- 
gerent, and in this capacity administered their tributaries within the pro- 
vince, with Shamokin for his seat. He was succeeded in the vicegerency by 
his oldest son, Tachnachdoarus, i. e., “a spreading oak,” alias John 
Shikellimy. See Memorials of the Moravian Church, edited by the Rev. W. 
©. Reichel, Phila., 1870. 

! A sketch of Madam Montour has been prepared for the Magazine by 
John G. Frieze, Esq., of Bloomsburg. 

* “The town [about this time 1749] lies partly on the east and the west 
shore of the river, and partly on an island. It contains upwards of fifty 
houses and 300 inhabitants. About one-half are Delawares, the others 
Senecas and Tutelars.”” The Moravian blacksmiths who resided in Shamo- 
kin from 1747 to 1755, were named Schmid, Wesa, Kieffer, and Hagen 
—the latter deceased there shortly after his arrival. 

3 Allummapees, or Sassoonan, was King of the Delawares as early as 
1718, and in that year headed the deputation of Indian chieftains at Phila- 
delphia, who signed an absolute release to the Proprietaries for the land 
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pipe with him. Spangenberg also visited Andrew Séttelihu’s 
sister, and bled her, and bound up the boil which had dis- 
charged freely. Shikellmy’s grandchild has had a relapse, 
having eaten bear’s meat and fish. The Indians have no re- 
gard for advice as to diet. A runner was sent after Andrew 
Sittelihu, who is hunting on the West Branch, to return at 
once, to go with us to Onondaga. Philip and Frederic Weiser 
returned home to-day, and took our letters to Michael Schaeffer 
for delivery. Visited John Hickman, an intelligent Indian, 
and also his neighbor Daniel, who formerly lived in Tulpe- 
hocken. A number of the Indians who reside here, had 
removed from Tulpehocken when their lands were sold.! 
Conrad Weiser stated, that the Proprietor had recently written 
to him, that he should associate some one with him who was 
conversant with Indian affairs, who would in time be compe- 
tent to succeed him. Query. Whether not some of the Mo- 
ravians—say David Zeisberger—to go and spend some time 
in the Six Nations to acquire the language, with also the 
recommendation of Governor Thomas ? 

June 4. Andrew S4ttelihu returned this morning, and at 
once came to see us. Bro. Spangenberg and Zeisberger went 
over to the Island to visit his sister, and found her better. 
The runner who had been sent after Shikellmy returned at 
noon, and brought us word that he would return to-morrow. 
We also visited Allummapees, the hereditary King of the 
Indians. His sister’s sons are either dead or worthless, hence 
it is not known on whom the Kingdom will descend.’ He is 


situated between Delaware and Susquehanna, from Duck Creek to the 
mountains on this side Lechay, which lands had been granted by their 
ancestors to William Penn. In 1728 he had removed “from on Delaware 
to Shamokin.” 

' In March of 1705 the Conoys requested permission of Gov. Evans 
to remove from their towns on the Susquehanna to Tulpehocken. In July 
of 1707 the Governor visited the Indian town of Tulpehocken, which tradi- 
tion locates near the site of Womelsdorf, in Berks County. Subsequently, 
in 1733, the Indian claim was purchased by Thomas Penn. 

? Zeisberger, in 1752, visited Onondaga to perfect himself in the Iroquois 
dialects. 

3 Allummapees, in 1731, killed his nephew, Sam Shakatawein, in a 
drunken brawl in Shamokin. 
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very old, almost blind, and very poor; but withal has still 
power over, and is beloved by his people; and is a friend of 
the English. Observations: A certain plant which has leaves 
like hyssop, and a very aromatic odor. Another root, which 
has a very pleasant taste, blossoms with violet flowers, has 
two leaves above, four in the middle, and two below. 

June 5. Shikellmy returned to-day. We made the acquaint- 
ance of one Patrick, an Indian Doctor. 

June 6. Prepared for our journey. Bro. John Joseph and 
Andrew Sattelihu went to hunt horses on the other side of 
the Susquehanna, and were successful. 

June 7. Began our journey to Onondaga. Our company is 
composed of Spangenberg, Conrad Weiser, John Joseph, 
David Zeisberger, Shikellmy, Andrew, his son, and Andrew 
Sattelihu; seven in all. Crossed the river, and traveled up 
the West Branch. Passed Shawane Creek,' and the site of 
the town that formerly stood there.? Next came to the place 
where Shikellmy formerly lived—it is now deserted.’ The 
land is excellent in this vicinity, the equal of which is seldom 
found. Our course has been several miles W., and then N.W., 
until we reached Warrior’s Camp,‘ where we passed the night. 
Two Indian warriors overtook us, one belonging to Otston- 
waken, and the other to Onondaga. The latter had neither 
shoes, stockings, blanket, gun, hatchet, steel, or knife, and 
was almost naked; yet was determined in this condition to 
undertake a journey of 300 miles through the wilderness. 
Conrad asked him how he expected to continue his journey 
in his present condition. He replied: “ God, who was in the 
Heavens, had created the earth and all creatures ; he kept so 
many creatures alive in the wilderness, that he was able and 


! The Chillisquaque, emptying into the Susquehanna from the northeast, 
in Northumberland County. 

2 Scull’s Map locates an Indian village of the same name at the mouth of 
the creek. 

3 Near the site of the present borough of Milton. 

4 Probably in Delaware Township, Northumberland County. So named 
by Spangenberg, from their meeting two Indian warriors on their return 
from a maraud. 
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would provide for him.”? Both warriors had returned from 
a maraud against the Flatheads, and had lost all save their 
lives. 

June 8. Our course was N. W. We crossed a creek near 
the Susquehanna, called Canachrirage.? On the way we found 
haif a deer, which an Indian from Otstonwaken had shot, and 
being unable to carry all of it home, had hung the rest of it 
up in a tree, so that whoever needed it might take it—which 
we did. At noon we reached Otstonwaken.’ The Indians 
here treated us very well; boiled meat, and placed it before 
us in a large kettle. In the afternoon we proceeded on our 
journey, and at dusk came to the “ Limping Messenger,” or 
Diadachton Creek,‘and encamped for the night.’ Observations: 
On our route we passed the Shawanese town, and the place 
where two years ago, when Conrad was travelling to Onon- 

: daga, he was met by twenty Shawanese, each with a rifle, two 
, pistols, and a sabre.® 





'! Weiser relates this incident in his communications to Christopher Saur. 
See this Magazine, Vol. I., p 164. 

2 Muncy Creek. Called Ocochpocheny on Scull’s map. 

8 Otstonwaken, or “ French Town.” Written also Olstuago, Otsnehage, 
Otstuacky, by Weiser, who visited the town for the first time in February 
of 1737. “It is so called,” he writes in his journal, “from a ‘high rock’ 
which lies opposite.” The village lay on both sides of the mouth of the 
Loyalsock (the Olstuago). Weiser’s last visit to the town was in June of 
1755, when he found it almost deserted: It is not noted on Scull’s map of 
1759. Zinzendorf visited the town in 1742. In 1743 David Bruce and his 
wife were sent there as missionaries by the Moravians. Meginnes, in the 
History of the West Branch Valley of the Susquehanna, spells the name 
Otzinachson. Montoursville commenced in 1769, perpetuates the name of 
Madam Montour, who at one time resided there. 

4 Lycoming Creek, written Lycaumick on Scull’s map. 

5 Probably Eldred Township, Lycoming County. 

6 See Colonial Records, Vol. IV., p. 660. 


(To be continued.) 
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WILLIAM ELLERY. 
Siener or THE Deciaration or INDEPENDENCE. 
BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
(Centennial Collection.) 


William Ellery was born Dec. 22, 1727, at Newport, R. L 
He was the son of William Ellery, Esq., a wealthy merchant 
of Newport, who was successively a judge, and deputy-governor 
of the Colony. The father had graduated at Harvard College 
in 1722, and in due time sent his son thither; and William 
Ellery, Jr., with his elder brother Benjamin, took their first 
degrees in 1747. The college traditions of the younger bro- 
ther represent him as overflowing with fun and humor; but 
he acquired in that institution a taste for knowledge, and 
especially for the ancient languages, that lasted his life long. 
After leaving College, he engaged in mercantile business at 
his birthplace. Three years later, he married a young lady 
whose acquaintance he had made in Cambridge, Ann Rem- 
ington, daughter of Judge Remington of the Massachusetts 
Superior Court. His marriage was uncommonly happy, and 
he used to tell with satisfaction that he was recalled from the 
bachelor habit of spending his evenings at a tavern, by dis- 
covering a memorandum in his wife’s almanac of her delight 
at his having staid home for a single evening. 

For several years after his marriage, he was engaged in 
commerce, and was at one time Naval Officer of the Colony. 
In 1764 his wife died; three years after he married again, and 
in 1770 began the practice of the law, having previously served 
two years as clerk of a Court. He was a “Son of Liberty,” 
served on several important patriotic Committees, and gave 
more than once his legal services gratuitously in cases involv- 
ing popular rights. He took his seat in the Continental Con- 
gress, as Delegate from Rhode Island, in May, 1776; and, 
within two months afterwards, put his name to the great 
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Declaration. He fully appreciated the important results 
likely to follow this event, and delighted to describe it to his 
grandchildren. He said that he took his place beside the 
Secretary, and observed the manner and expression of each 
member as he came up to sign his name. He was in Congress 
from 1776 to 1786, except during 1780 and 1782. He did 
much service on the Marine Committee, and on the Board of 
Admiralty, afterwards appointed; also on a Committee to 
hear appeals from the Admiralty Courts. He was in public, 
as in private,a man of courage, judgment, shrewdness, and 
wit. He unfortunately yielded to a bad habit, too prevalent 
in that day, of destroying private correspondence, asking his 
friends to do the same; but there fortunately remain a few 
letters, books, and some lively diaries of his annual journeys 
on horseback, between his home and Philadelphia. Extracts 
from these diaries are shortly to be published, and will fully 
indicate his claim to the above-named qualities. 

On leaving Congress at the end of 1785, he found his house 
burned by the British soldiers, his business destroyed, and 
his native town almost ruined. He was sixty years of age, 
and had to begin life anew. During the following year, Con- 
gress appointed him Commissioner of the Continental Loan 
Office for Rhode Island; and, on the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution by that State in 1790, he became Collector of 
Customs for the Newport District. This office he held until 
his death, which took place Feb. 15, 1820, at the age of 92. 

There may be found in Mr. Ellery’s papers ample evidence 
to confirm, what tradition also reports, that he was a model 
officer. One of his grandsons (Rev. George G. Channing) re- 
members to have ventured, in early youth, to take a sheet of 
paper off a desk at the Custom House, in order to write a 
letter. Mr. Ellery stopped him, and said: “ My boy, if you 
want paper I will give you some; but that is Government 
paper.” It is pleasant to know that a standard of morality 
so rigid once prevailed in our public offices. It is no wonder 
that he wrote: “ A Collector’s office is a very troublesome 
one, and if it did not furnish me and my children with the 
necessaries of life, I would resign it at once.” 
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He adds in the same letter, I have business enough to take 
up much of my time; the rest I give to reading. Indeed, 
my almost only time, if the time of sleep can be called so, is 
in bed. To that I repair about nine, and leave it about five. 
So goes away my time; but not without thoughts of my ex- 
istence, when time shall be swallowed up by eternity. “ Vive 
et floresce.” 

Mr. Ellery left several children, and his descendants of the 
same name still reside in Newport. One of his daughters 
married William Channing, Esq.,a prominent lawyer of New- 
port, and was the mother of a large family of sons, one of 
whom was the celebrated divine. Another of Mr. Ellery’s 
daughters married Francis Dana, Esq., afterwards Chief-Jus- 
tice of Massachusetts, and was the mother of Richard H. 
Dana, the poet. William Ellery’s Latin motto, just quoted, 
might well be taken to apply to his descendants: “ Vive et 
Jloresce.” 
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NATHANIEL FOLSOM. 
BY CHARLES H. BELL. 
(Centennial Collection.) 


Nathaniel Folsom was born in the year 1726, in Exeter, 
New Hampshire, the home of his ancestors for three genera- 
tions. He enjoyed no advantages of early instruction beyond 
those afforded by the schools of his native town. Nature 
gave him a robust constitution of body and mind, and from 
his youth he is said to have manifested an inclination for 
military pursuits. His first active service was in 1755, as a 
captain in the regiment furnished by New Hampshire for the 
expedition against Crown Point, under the command of Gen. 
William Johnson. On the 8th of September, while the French 
army of Dieskau were retiring from an unsuccessful assault 
upon Johnson’s position, Capt. Folsom attacked them, at the 
head of little more than a company, and in an obstinate en- 
gagement inflicted upon them a severe loss of men and sup- 
plies. By this gallant exploit, as well as by his conduct 
throughout the campaign, he acquired the reputation of an 
energetic, brave, and skilful officer. 

He engaged afterwards in mercantile business with success, 
and his military talents were recognized by the command of 
a regiment of militia, conferred upon him by the last royal 
Governor of New Hampshire. Gov. Wentworth distinguished 
him also by other marks of his confidence, and would gladly 
have attached him to the cause of the Crown, in the rupture 
which was evidently approaching, but Folsom’s sympathies 
were steadfastly with his countrymen. He was early recog- 
nized as a leader in the popular cause. 

In the spring of 1774, he was elected to the Provincial As- 
sembly, which was dissolved by the Governor for presuming 
to choose a Committee of Correspondence. The members, 
however, did not disperse until they had issued a call for a 
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popular convention, to select Delegates to the general Con- 
gress at Philadelphia. In the deliberations of that historic 
body, Col. Folsom had the honor of taking part, as one of the 
representatives of New Hampshire. This circumstance, to- 
gether with his public advocacy of the cause of the sufferers 
by the Boston Port Bill, and his participation in the raid 
which stripped Fort William and Mary, in Portsmouth har- 
bor, of its arms and munitions, cost him his commission under 
the Crown, but gained him advancement from the people. 
Again returned to the Assembly in 1775, he was by the popu- 
lar administration created Major-General of all the troops of 
New Hampshire, three regiments of which were then en- 
camped around Boston. Of these he assumed the command, 
until they were adopted into the Continental service. Cir- 
cumstances in no way discreditable to Gen. Folsom, prevented 
his appointment as a general officer by Congress, and he cheer- 
fully retained the humbler, but not less important, command 
of the militia of the State, detachments of which were fre- 
quently summoned to the field during the war. 

In January, 1776, on the adoption of the first Constitution 
of the State, he was elected a Councillor, a Judge of the In- 
ferior Court, and a member of the Committee of Safety, a 
body clothed with almost dictatorial powers. In April,1777, 
he was re-elected to Congress for a year, and attended its 
sessions; and in November, 1779, he was again returned, and 
took his seat fora time. But on being chosen for the fourth 
time, in February, 1783, it does not appear that he accepted 
the position. The same year he was a member, and tempo- 
rary President, of the Convention for framing a new Consti- 
tution for his State. 

The life of this true patriot, and honest and able man, was 
happily so prolonged that he was enabled to witness not only 
the independence of his country, but also the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution, and the election of the first President. 
He died in his native town on the 26th of May, 1790, in the 
sixty-fifth year of his age. A contemporary notice justly 
commends him as exemplary in all the relations of life, a 
faithful public servant, and a sincere Christian 
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JONATHAN DICKINSON SERGEANT. 
BY EDWIN F. HALFIELD, D.D. 


(Centennial Collection.) 


The subject of this sketch was one of the illustrious Foun- 
ders of the Great Republic. Young as he was, when the 
Revolution was inaugurated, no one more ardently espoused 
the cause of Independence, or labored with a more genuine 
and zealous patriotism throughout the struggle, than Jona- 
than Dickinson Sergeant. 

He was a descendant of Jonathan Sergeant, one of the 
founders of Branford, Ct., who died in 1652, and whose son 
Jonathan was one of the founders of Newark, N. J., in 1667. 
His father, Jonathan (brother of Rev. John Sergeant, Mis- 
sionary to the Stockbridge Indians), married Hannah, daughter 
of the Rev. John Nutman, of Hanover, N. J. She died in 
1743, leaving two daughters, Hannah (who married Rev. 
John Ewing, D.D.), and Sarah (who married Jonathan Bald- 
win, a graduate of the College of New Jersey). In 1745, Mr. 
Sergeant became the happy husband of Abigail, the second 
child and eldest daughter (born 1711) of the Rev. Jonathan 
and Joanna (Melyn) Dickinson, of Elizabethtown, N. J. 
Mr. Dickinson had long ranked as among the most eminent 
divines of America. He was the principal founder, and the 
first President of the College of New Jersey. 

The first fruit of this second marriage received the name 
of the honored grandfather. The child was born in 1746, at 
Newark, N. J. Soon after his birth, his parents removed to 
Princeton, N. J., where he resided until the War of the Revo- 
lution. He was educated for the law, having graduated when 
only sixteen (1762) at the College of New Jersey. His legal 
studies were prosecuted in the office of the Hon. Richard 
Stockton, of Princeton, N. J. Having been duly admitted 
to the bar, he entered on the practice of his profession with 
high promise of distinction. 
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In the excitement consequent on the passage (Mar. 22, 1765) 
of the Stamp Act, young Sergeant, not yet twenty years of 
age, took an active and determined part. When the first 
Provincial Convention of New Jersey, chosen to elect Dele- 
gates to the Continental Congress, met at New Brunswick, 
N.J., July 21, 1774, Sergeant was chosen the Clerk of the 
Convention. On a visit to Princeton, August, 1774, John 
Adams (afterwards President of the United States) became 
quite interested in the “ young lawyer,” and spoke of him as 
“a cordial friend of American liberty.” 

The second Provincial Convention of the Colony met at 
Trenton, N. J., May 23, 1775, when Sergeant was chosen the 
principal Secretary. Subsequently, at their meeting in August 
of the same year, he was appointed Treasurer, and a member 
of the Committee of Safety. . February 14, 1776, he was 
chosen to represent the Province in the Congress, then sitting 
in Philadelphia. Of this body he continued an active and 
useful member, until having been duly elected on the fourth 
Monday of May, 1776, a member of the Provincial Congress 
of New Jersey, and believing that he could thus better sub- 
serve the noble cause of American Independence, to which he 
had devoted all his energies, he resigned his seat in the Con- 
tinental Congress. It thus appears that the very fervor of 
his patriotism, and not a want of it, deprived him of the 
honor of being enrolled among “the Signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence.” 

In the Provincial Congress that met June 10, 1776, at 
Burlington, N. J., he distinguished himself from the first as 
an advocate of Liberty. Writing from Burlington, June 
15th, to his friend, John Adams, he says: “ Jacta est alea! 
We are passing the Rubicon, and our Delegates in Congress 
on the first of July will vote plump. The bearer is a staunch 
Whig, and will answer any questions you may need to ask. 
I have been very busy here, and have stolen a minute from 
business to write this.” On the 24th of June, he was ap- 
pointed one of a Committee to prepare a Constitution for 
the new State. The Committee reported on the 26th, and 
the Constitution was adopted July 2d, the very day of the 
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adoption, at Philadelphia, of the Declaration of Independence. 
On the 21st, he wrote again to Adams, as follows: “ We want 
wisdom here—Raw, young, and inexperienced as your humble 
servant is, I am really forced to bear a principal part. Would 
to Heaven that I could look round here, as when with you, 
and see a number in whose understanding I could confide.” 
“We are mending very fast here. East Jersey was always 
firm. West Jersey will now move with vigor. The tories 
in some parts disturbed us; but they have hurt us more by 
impeding the business of the Convention, and harassing with 
an infinity of hearings. But for this we have provided a 
remedy, by an ordinance for trying treasons, seditions, and 
counterfeitings.” ‘Tlowever, we have formally ratified Inde- 
pendence, and assumed the style of the Convention of The 
State of New Jersey. This very unanimously.” 

He was chosen Nov. 30, 1776, by the Legislature of the new 
State, with Richard Stockton, John Witherspoon, Abraham 
Clark, and Jonathan Elmer, to represent them for one year 
in the Congress of the United States. In the course of the 
following year, he became a resident of Pennsylvania, and 
was appointed by the Supreme Executive Council of Penn- 
sylvania, July 28,1777, the Attorney-General of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, with a salary of £2000, a high mark 
of distinction and confidence. As such, le was appointed by 
the Congress of the United States, Feb. 8, 1778, with William 
Patterson, Attorney-General of New Jersey, as Counsellor, 
to co-operate with the Judge Advocate, in conducting the 
trial of several general officers of the Northern Army, for 
evacuating Ticonderoga. He resigned the office Nov. 20, 
1780. 

Through all the trying period of the Revolution, Mr. Ser- 
geant proved himself the inflexible patriot, and the devoted 
friend of his country. “Declining after the peace, like many 
of the patriots of *76, to accept of any office, his acquaint- 
ance was courted, and his advice and aid were constantly 
sought by the republicans who took part in the important 
transactions of those days.” His zeal for republican principles 
led him to espouse, with characteristic ardor, the cause of the 
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French Revolution, and to hail it as the harbinger of a glo- 
rious era for the Old World. 

In the summer of 1793, Philadelphia was visited with that 
desolating scourge—‘ The Yellow Fever.” In concert with 
a few other philanthropic citizens, Mr. Sergeant devoted him- 
self, as a member of the Committee of Health, to the care of 
the sick and the dying, and of the widows and orphans of the 
victims of the pestilence. In the faithful and indefatigable 
discharge of these self-imposed duties, he became himself a 
subject of the fatal disease, and died October 8, 1793, in the 
48th year of his age. 

“ As a lawyer, he was distinguished for integrity, learning, 
and industry, for great promptness, and an uncommonly fine 
natural elocution. As a man, he was kind, generous, and 
actively benevolent; free from selfishness and timidity, and, 
at the same time, prudent and just, maintaining in his house 
a liberal hospitality, without ostentation or display. As a 
citizen and a public man, he was ardent, sincere, and indefati- 
gable; fearless of every consequence of the honest discharge 
of his duty.” 

He was remembered by his son, the late Hon. John Sergeant, 
as “of a cheerful, and, at times, even playful disposition.” 
“From other sources,” says the son, “I know that he had at- 
tained the highest professional eminence, that he took an 
earnest and decided part in public affairs, was a public-spirited 
citizen, an excellent husband and father, a good neighbour, and 
cordial friend.” 

He married, March 14, 1775, Margaret, the sixth child of 
the Rev. Elihu Spencer, D.D., and Joanna, daughter of John 
and Joanna Eatton, of Shrewsbury, New Jersey. Dr. Spencer 
was then of Trenton, N. J., and previously the successor of 
President Dickinson, at Elizabethtown, N. J. She was born 
January 5, 1759, and died June 17, 1787. Their children 
were— 

1. William, born January 1, 1776; member of the Phila. 
bare Married, Sept. 3, 1801, Elizabeth Morgan, and had issue 
one daughter, Mary Valeria, who intermarried with George 
W. Blight, and had issue. He died March 7, 1807. 
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2. Sarah, born January 1, 1778, and married October, 1801, 
to the Rev. Samuel Miller, D.D., one of the pastors of the 
Presbyterian Church of the city of New York, and subse- 
quently Prof. in the Theo. Sem. at Princeton. She was the 
mother of eleven children. 

8. John, born December 5, 1779, and a graduate (1795) 
of the College of New Jersey ; an eminent lawyer, and a dis- 
tinguished statesman. Married June 23, 1813, Margaretta 
Watmough. He died November 25, 1852, at Philadelphia, 
Pa. ; had ten children. 

4 and 5. Thomas and Henry (twins), born January 14, 1782, 
both grads. of the Col. of N. J.,1798. Thomas became an 
honored member of the bar, and a Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania. Married Sept. 14, 1812, Sarah Bache, 
granddaughter of Benjamin Franklin. He died May 8, 1860; 
had issue three sons and one daughter. Henry died March 24, 


1824. S. p. 
6. Elizabeth, born January 3, 1784; died December 31, 
1845. S8.p. 


7. Jonathan, born January 4, 1786; died July 4, 1786. 

8. Elihu Spencer, born May 29, 1787, a grad. of the Col. 
of N. J., 1804; member of the Phila. bar. Married July 1, 
1819, Elizabeth Fox Norris; died August 4, 1824. Had 
three children. 

Mr. Sergeant married, as his second wife, Dec. 20, 1788, 
Elizabeth Rittenhouse, daughter of David Rittenhouse. They 
had three children:— 

1. Esther, born October 16,1789; died June 4, 1870. Mar- 
ried, 1814, William P. C. Barton, M. D., a grad. of the Col. 
of N. J., 1805, who organized the Bureau of Med. and Surg. 
U. S. Navy, and became its first Chief. He was Prof. of 
Botany Univ. Pa., and Prof. of Mat. Med. and Bot. Jefferson 
Med. Coll., Phila. They had fourteen children. 

2. David Rittenhouse, born July 1, 1791; died August 8, 
1872. S. p. 

3. Frances, born November 17, 1793, and married to Mr. 
John C. Lowber, member of the Phila. bar, 10th Nov. 1819, 
and died November 3, 1847. Had five children. 
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THE DESCENDANTS OF JORAN KYN, THE FOUNDER 
OF UPLAND. 


BY GKEGORY B. KEEN. 
(Continued from page 335.) 


4, Anna or ANNIKA Kyn or Kzen,? daughter of Jéran Kyn, 
was born in New Sweden, and resided with her father at Up- 
land. She was married to James Sandelands, of that place, 
whose mother* still lived there in February, 1683-4, and 
whose fathert was a native of Scotland. Her husband is 
mentioned for the first time August 6, 1665, when he received 
a patent for land, probably the same as that dated, according 
to another authority, August 6, 1668, “for two lots of land 
in Upland at Delaware, upon the North side of the creek or 
kill.” He afterwards, June 13, 1670, procured a grant of two 
others, similarly situated, adjoining the property of his father- 
in-law.t His name occurs in a List of Discharged Soldiers 


* She is mentioned in the course of the trial of Margaret Matson for 
witchcraft before William Penn and the Provincial Council, sitting at Phila- 
delphia “ y* 27" of y* 12" mo. 1683.” 

+ He may possibly have been a certain Jacob Evertsen Sandelyn (unless, 
of course, as his name may indicate, that person was a Hollander), master 
of the ship “Scotch Dutchman,” who visited the Delaware, and sold the 
Swedish Governor “duffel cloth and other goods” to the value of “2500 
Guilders,” in 1646, the year of the younger Sandelands’s birth. The coat 
of arms engraved upon James Sandelands’s memorial tablet by the direction 
of his eldest son does not display the illustrious Douglas quartering of the 
Baron Torpichen, but is the simple argent, a bend azure of Sandilands. 
The family, according to Burke, “driven from England by the Conqueror, 
settled in Scotland in the reign of Malcolm III.” The authoritative “ Jn- 
quisitionum ad Cap. Dom. R. Retornatarum, que in Pub. Arch. Scotie 
adhuc servantur, Abbreviatio” exhibits the name in several places in 
Scotland at the time of Sandelands’s emigration to this continent, but does 
not enable us to determine to what portion of the family the colonist be- 
longed. 

t Both of these grants are entered in the “ Abstract of Patents” pre- 
served in the Office of the Secretary of State at Albany. 
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for 1669, preserved in the Office of the Secretary of State at 
Albany, indicating, apparently, an early taste for the military 
career, and as late as May 17, 1675, we find him occupying 
the position of Captain of a Company of Militia, composed 
of his friends and neighbours within the jurisdiction of Up- 
land Court. While in the latter post he was accused of 
“being the cause of the death of an Indyan” (as the record 
rather vaguely makes the statement), to which charge he 
pleaded “not guilty,” and was “cleared by proclamation.” 
Either this judgment was subsequently reviewed by Governor 
Andros, or an offence committed the nature of which is not 
set down in the Court Minutes, for a few days after he was 
convicted of some misdemeanor, and “it was ordered that 
he pay the sume of 300 Guilders . . . . the one halfe to bee 
towards the building of the new Church at Weckakoe, and 
the other to the sheriffe,” and was “put off from being Cap- 
tain”—an office which he never afterwards resumed. As early 
as 1680, in a deed conveying to him a few acres of land at 
Upland owned by Israel Helm, he is described by his distine- 
tive occupation as “merchant”—a calling which might al- 
most be said to characterize him among the peculiarly agri- 
cultural Swedes by whom he was surrounded. What kind 
of merchandise he chiefly dealt in does not appear; the only 
record of his traffic still preserved relates to a purchase of 
tobacco in Maryland, not delivered according to agreement, 
on which account “a Certayne great Boate or siallop,” be- 
longing to the delinquent, was “attached,” and “publicqly 
sould.” He continued to add to his real estate at Upland, 
acquiring about five hundred acres of land on the west side 
of Ridley Creek, and also obtained tracts of land at Mar- 
cus Hook or Chichester, on Neshaminy Creek, above the 
“‘Paequessink,” and in West New Jersey, and was one of 
twenty-four “ Petitioners” for the right to “settle together in 
a Towne att the west syde of the River, Just below” Trenton 
“faalls”—a privilege not conceded to them, however, as far 
as known. Of his success in the majority of his enter- 
prises we are sufficiently assured, and the fact of his wealth 
and prominence of position among the early residents on the 
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Delaware does not stand in need of the testimony of anti- 
quarian research. During the prevalence of the Swedish and 
Dutch influences at Upland he often practised as Attorney in 
the Court which held its sessions at that place, and on one 
occasion, at least, represented a client before the more remote 
tribunal at New Castle. In the “Record” of the former 
Court he is mentioned with marked frequency. In one 
instance “In behalfe of y® Rest of y® Inhabitants of Upland” 
he obtains an injunction oa an encroachment of one of the 
townspeople upon a right of way common to all. In an- 
other it is rather curiously decreed “to bee paid To James 
Sanderlins for payment of the Indians that whipt etc.” a cer- 
tain sum of money—explained as referring to the punishment 
of a criminal at a primitive whipping-post. He was one of 
the “Tydables” residing at Upland in 1677, and was at that 
time the only person who owned a slave upon the river Dela- 
ware from Upland northwards. He was also one of the “re- 
sponsible housekeepers” of that place returned in the “Cen- 
sus” of 1680. On the coming hither, in 1681, of Colonel 
William Markham, the representative and precursor of the 
great Founder of Pennsylvania, Sandelands’s abilities and 
experience in the affairs of the older colony received imme- 
diate recognition, and he was appointed by the Deputy-Gav- 
ernor one of the nine members of the “Council” which that 
gentleman’s commission authorized. Unfortunately no part 
of the record of their doings has come down to us, except the 
attestation, which is “Dated at Vpland, y® third day of 
August, 1681.”* Sandelands was at the same time constitu- 
ted by Governor Markham a Justice of the newly-organized 
Upland Court. William Penn visited him on arriving in the 
Delaware, and it was “ talkt among the people” of that day 
“that it was with Intent to have built a City” at Upland, 
“but that he and Sanderlin could not agree.”+ Sandelands’s 
interest in public affairs did not abate under the Quaker 


* See “ Pennsylvania Archives,” vol. i. p. 37. At page 46 of the same 
volume occurs a note addressed by Sandelands and Robert Wade to Gover- 
nor Markham, dated “ Vpland, June 12th, 1682.” 

+ The Breviate, Penn v. Lord Baltimore, f. 105. 
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Government, and in 1686 we find him promising the Court 
*‘a Convenient peese of Land in the town of Chester, where 
they may erect a Court house and Prison,” and the latter 
building, at least, was put up on his ground. From 1688 to 
1690 he represented Chester County in the General Assem- 
bly of the Province of Pennsylvania. As late as 1690 
he acted as Justice, and in 1691, the want of a new prison 
having been presented by the Grand Jury, he and another 
gentleman of the neighbourhood were “intrusted and em- 
powered to complete the charges and make return of the 
same at the next County Court.” As contrasted with these 
exhibitions of the graver aspect of his character, we meet 
with an amusing intimation of his native gayety of tempera- 
ment and the festive manners of the time in the presentation 
of him by another Grand Jury “for keeping an ordinary att 
Chester without Lysence, as also for keeping disorders in his 
house upon the Ist day of the week. The Court dispences 
with his keeping the ordinary until the Provincial Council 
shall sit, & remits the other on his promising not to do so 
any more.” Whereupon at a Meeting of the Council “y® 
18th of y® 3¢ Mo., 1686, upon y*® Petition of James Sander- 
ling for a Lycence to keep an Ordinary, it was granted him.” 
The house alluded to in the indictment is, without doubt, the 
“large dwelling-house” mentioned by Mrs. Deborah Logan in 
one of her notes to the “ Penn and Logan Correspondence,” pub- 
lished by the Historical Society (vol. i. p. 46), “called by the 
inhabitants ‘the double house,’ the property of the Sanderlins, 
in which the first Assembly for the province and territories 
was held, and which, being built with lime made of oyster- 
shells, became ruinous, and fell down many years since.”* 
James Sandelands died at Chester on the 12th of April, 1692, 
aged fifty-six years. His friend, Patrick Robinson,t+ and his 


* In some MS. “remarks” intended to be subjoined to Mr. John F. Wat- 
son’s account of his visit to Chester in 1827, given in the “ Annals of Philadel- 
phia,” Mrs. Logan says : “ James Sandeland built himself a large brick House 
near the Creek and road leading from Philadelphia. It was called ‘The 
Double House’ by the way of distinction. My mother well remembered it.” 

+ A gentleman of considerable prominence in the early colony, merchant 
and lawyer, at one time Clerk of the Court for the County of Philadelphia, 
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son-in-law, George Foreman, were appointed overseers of his 
last will and testament—a writing which existed until re- 
cently, but, unfortunately, cannot now be found. Anne San- 
delands survived her husband, and after a comparatively 
brief period of widowhood married Peter Baynton, indiffe- 
rently described as “shopkeeper” and “merchant,” who 
came, it is said, from England. He is known to have been 
residing on the Delaware as early as June, 1686, when he 
served on a petty jury at Chester Court; and in October, 
1689, when he made an assignment of interest in land at 
Chichester, was living in the County of New Castle, which 
he represented during that year in the General Assembly. In 
1693 he was appointed a Justice of the Court at Chester, 
and presided at its sittings, which were sometimes held at 
his house. He was tenacious of his privileges as “ successor” 
of Sandelands, and “ denied to give security” for the admin- 
istration of his step-children’s estate, and very soon developed 
traits of character, the existence of which had not been sus- 
pected by his friends. In 1694 he abandoned his wife and 
only child, and “removed himself and the most of his estate 
to England, promising in some short time to return,” but de- 
layed to keep his word, until Mrs. Baynton was obliged, May 
19, 1698, to obtain from the Provincial Council the right to 
appropriate the residue of his property in Chester for her 
support. He afterwards came back to America, and, if con- 
fidence may be placed in the unusual phrases of Christian piety 
which adorn his will, must have repented of his misdeeds. 
He bequeathed all his possessions, both real and personal, to 
his young daughter, and constituted her sole executrix of his 


and from 1693 to 1700 Member of the Provincial Council and Secretary 
of the Province of Pennsylvania, being succeeded in the latter office by 
James Logan. His widow, Elizabeth Robinson, m., 2dly, Griffith Jones, 
Member of the General Assembly of the Province from Philadelphia 
County from 1706 to 1709, and third Mayor of the City of Philadelphia 
(d. October, 1712); and 3dly, John Swift, constantly Member of the Gene- 
ral Assembly from County Bucks from 1689 to 1719, and from Philadelphia 
County from 1721 to 1730, and the ancestor of branches of the family of 
Jéran Kyn. 
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last testament,* appointing as Trustees for her during her 
minority “his friends, Thomas Powell, Senior,t and Thomas 
Powell, Junior,” two eminently respectable “yeomen” of 
Chester County. He styles himself in the instrument referred 
to “nowresident in y* City of Philadelphia, Chirurgeon.” He 
must have died between the date of it, June 1, 1710,and the 
proving of it, during October following. The death of his 
wife preceded his, and she was buried by the side of her first 
husband, October 5, 1704. In “An Account of the Building 
of St. Paul’s Church in Chester,” rendered to the English 
“Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts,” 
June 25, 1714,t occur the following interesting statements: 
“The ground on which this small but compact fabrick of 
Brick is built was formerly a burying place belonging to a 
Colony of Swedes, the first Inhabitants of this Province from 
Europe..... In this Swedish Dormitory James Sande- 
lands of Chester (or, as it was first called, Uplands), Merchant, 
a man of good reputation in the Country, was on account of 
affinity interred to keep up the memory of this founder of a 
growing family; ’twas agreed on amongst his relations that 
his grave, as also that of his kindred and family, who were 
or might be buried there, should be distinguished & set 
a part from the rest of the burying ground by an enclosure or 


* He also names in it his “sister Rebecca,” married to “‘ John Budd” (son 
of Thomas and Susanna Budd, of West New Jersey and Philadelphia, and 
grandson of the Reverend Thomas Budd, of the parish of Martock, Somer- 
setshire, England), Sheriff of Philadelphia County, 1706-7, his “ sister Sarah 
Morrey” (wife of Humphrey Morrey, from New York, sometime Member of 
the Provincial Council of Pennsylvania), and his “kinsman, Peter Bayn- 
ton, son of his nephew, Benjamin Baynton,” the former of whom was born 
in 1696, m. in 1723 his cousin Mary, daughter of John and Rebecca (Baynton) 
Budd (d. in 1739), was for many years Vestryman and Warden of Christ 
Church, Philadelphia, and was drowned in the river Delaware in 1746. 

+ A gentleman who is spoken of in the “ Account of the Building of St. 
Paul’s Church in Chester,” soon to be referred to, as “ y® principal supporter 
of the Ministry here, for y* further encouraging of which in the place he has 
of late given a valuable piece of ground for a Minister’s house, garden, & 
other conveniences too long to be inserted in this paper.” 

t Contained in “ Historical Collections relating to the American Colonial 
Church, edited by William Stevens Perry, D. D.,” vol. ii. pp. 78, e¢ seq. 
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wall of stone. This design was no sooner formed & noised 
abroad, but ’twas happily suggested by a projecting fellow in 
Town, that, if it seemed good to Mr. Sandeland’s relations, 
the intended stone wall about the place of his interment 
might be w“ some what more charges carried up, & formed 
into a small chapel or Church. This new motion was well 
liked of by y® s* relations & encouraged by every body in 
the neighbourhood that wished well to the Church of Eng- 
land, but they who put life into this proposal & prosper- 
ously brought it to pass were Jasper Yeates, Merchant in 
Chester, and James Sandelands, son to the abovenamed M* 
Sandelands, the latter of which two Gentlemen, besides other 
gifts, gave some land to enlarge the Church Yard, but the 
former, to wit, M* Yeates, a zealous assertor of our constitu- 
tion in Church & State, must be allowed to have been the 
main promoter of the founding of St. Paul’s upon Dela- 
ware.” The ancient tablet indicating the burial place of 
James and Ann Sandelands still exists, and may be seen in 
the new Church at Chester to-day. It is “massive, and of 


gray sandstone, and is interesting from the excellence of its 
execution, and as a specimen of early art.” A description of 
it is to be found in the “Record of Upland Court,” published 
by the Historical Society, and a fine Engraving of it forms 
the Frontispiece to that book. 

By her first husband, James Sandelands, Ann Keen had 
seven children: 


11. Exzanor, m. George Foreman, a prosperous merchant of the colony, 
mentioned as early as November 30, 1681 (when he served as juror, 
described as “ gentleman,” at a Court at Upland), and one of the 
witnesses, October 28, 1682, to the delivery of New Castle by the 
representatives of the Duke of York to William Penn. After 
residing a few years at Passyunk, on the east bank of the Schuyl- 
kill, in Philadelphia County, he removed, in 1686, to Marcus Hook, 
or Chichester, in Chester County, and was commissioned May 13, 
1693, “ Justice of peace for the Countie of Chester,” and May 16 
“had the oaths and Test and oath of a privie Councillor for this 
province administred to him, & by his Excellency was appointed 

, to take place at the Councill board”—a position which he occupied 
until the close of Governor Fletcher’s administration and the “end 
of the Second Sessions of Councill and Assembly,” June 9, 1694. 
VoL. 1.—31 
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He assisted in the settlement of his father-in-law’s valuable estate, 
and was chosen as guardian by Christian, Mary, and James Sande- 
lands, who were minors at the time of their father’s death. On the 
23d of June, 1796, he granted powers of attorney to his wife and 
brother-in-law, Jasper Yeates, enabling them to convey away his 
property in the Province, and shortly after went to Great Britain, 
where he is described June 3, 1698, and July 12, 1699, as “ of Caln, 
in the County of Wilts, in the Kingdom of England, Gentleman.” 
This is the last mention of him met with. Mrs. Foreman sold her 
husband’s land during these years, and may have followed him 
across the sea, since nothing more is heard of her here. It is not 
known whether they left posterity. 

12 Carnaring, b. January 26, 1671; m. Jasper Yeates. 

13. Curistr1an, living January, 1693-4. 

14. Mary, m., Ist, Maurice Trent; 2dly, Robert French; and 3dly, Robert 
Gordon. 

15. James was born and lived at Upland, where he followed the occupa. 
tion of merchant. He was a member of the Church of England, 
and a Vestryman of St. Paul’s Congregation at Chester, his libe- 
rality to which parish has been commemorated. He was married, 
his wife’s Christian name being Prudence. He d.s. p., and was 
buried in the Church at Chester, December 26, 1707. His wife 
survived him, and afterwards married Henry Munday, and was 
buried at Chester, March 10, 1731-2. 

16. Jonas, m. Mary Taylor. 

17. Lyp1a, living February, 1693-4. 


By her second husband, Peter Baynton, she had one child: 


18. Resecca, b. 1693-4; m. (Records of St. Paul’s Church, Chester), 
December 21, 1713, Thomas Weston. 

5. Matruras Keen,’ eldest son of Hans and Willemka Keen, 
was born at Upland in 1667, and in boyhood removed with 
his parents up the Delaware towards Wissinoming and Pen- 
nipack Creeks. He inherited his father’s estate before attain- 
ing his majority, and resided on that property throughout his 
life. TLis dwelling stood on the upper of the two tracts as- 
cribed to “Enock & Keene” upon Holme’s Map, not far from 
the site, at present, of St. Vincent’s Orphan Asylum, Tacony, 
Philadelphia. To this land, of which he, in time, obtained 
exclusive ownership, he added the triangular tract to the rear 
of it, exhibited in the Map referred to as belonging to “ Ha 
Salter,” as well as valuable “meadow lots” along the river 
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bank ; so that the “plantation” at last embraced at least four 
hundred acres, with a front of half a mile upon the Delaware, 
and a depth by the northeastern boundary, the Township 
Line, of a mile and a half, and a breadth of nearly a mile at 
the Bristol Turnpike.* He was, like his forefathers, chiefly 
occupied with the pursuits of agriculture, and is described as 
“husbandman” and “yeoman” in legal documents. He is 
named in Charles Springer’s list of Swedes residing on the 
Delaware in May, 1693, his household consisting of three 
persons—himeelf, his wife, and eldest child. Among the hun- 
dred heads of families comprised in the Swedish congregation 
of Wicacoa in 1697 he was one of only five possessors of 
negro servants, probably slaves. The piety which so distin- 
guished his grandsire Jéran seems to have descended upon 
Matthias Keen in double portion, and, with the fact of his 
temporal prosperity, constitutes the best-attested feature of 
his life. His name appears at the early age of seventeen 
years among those of his seniors as a contributor to the sup- 
port of the Lutheran pastor, Jacobus Fabritius, and again, on 
occasion of appointing Trustees for the congregation, imme- 
diately on reaching his majority. His donations to the clergy 
at subsequent periods were conspicuously liberal, and at the 
erection in 1700 of the existing structure known as the Church 
of Gloria Dei, Philadelphia, he was a subscriber to the largest 
individual amount. He was chosen a Vestryman of the 
Parish, and was appointed Chairman of the Committee on 
Building, in which capacity he recommended the addition to 
the edifice of the two wings or porches, still standing, used as 
a vestibule and sacristy. The first list of pewholders contains 
his name, with the position of his sitting. There is this fur- 
ther evidence of his interest in ecclesiastical affairs: “At a 
general meeting, May the 1st, 1705,” says the Reverend An- 
drew Sandel in the Parish Record preserved at Gloria Dei 
Church, “ Matthias Keen presented to the whole congregation 
a petition from the upper inhabitants for occasional divine 


* Confointly with his brothers Erick and George, he appears, also, to have 
owned at least fifty acres of land in Byberry, Philadelphia Co. See will of 
John Hiberd, registered at Philadelphia, January 29, 1718-9. ] 
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worship in the winter, because of their distance from the 
Church, as myself and the congregation may deem proper. 
We agreed,” continues the pastor, “that I should officiate there 
twice in the winter season.” These services, so originated, 
says General W. W. H. Davis, in his “History of Bucks 
County, Pa.,” were one of the beginnings of what many years 
afterwards came to be known as the Bensalem Presbyterian 
Church. In the spring of 1707 Mr. Keen, with other Swedes 
residing on the Delaware, received a present from King 
Charles XII., of Sweden, of a parcel of books (bibles, prayer- 
books, primers, and spiritual meditations), which he, in com- 
pany with the chief members of the congregation at Wicacoa, 
acknowledged by a gift of American fur, the following year, 
to Mr. Peringer Lilljeblad, Secretary to his Majesty, through 
whom they were sent out. The instances in which Mr. Keen 
appears in personal relationship with the Government of 
Pennsylvania are not numerous. On one occasion he signed 
an appeal to Lieutenant-Governor John Evans and Council, 
praying them to disallow a wrongful election of Sheriff for 
the County of Philadelphia effected by the “Townsparty” as 
it was called, and identifying himself with the opposite inte- 
rest of the so-called “Country party.”* And again, in fellow- 


* The original of this petition still exists, and is in the possession of the 
Historical Society. It is entitled “The humble Petition of severall ffree- 
holders of the County of Philadelphia on behalfe of themselves and divers 
others,” and is curious from the lively picture it presents of the method of 
“stuffing the ballot box” of usage with the early colony. “ Having spent 
the whole day in the Election of Representatives, The Sherriffe would and did 
adjourn till y° next morning, w™ not being condescended to, the Election of 
Sherriffe came on, and upon a view a Candidate was Chosen, and then two 
more put up, one whereof was also very fairly and undoubtedly Elected, and 
so generally cry’d out, Whereupon the Country party (among whom lay the 
Interests of the last Elected), it being very late, withdrew for their severall 
habitations. After which the Townsparty began to be eager for the Box, 
knowing that then they were able to carry on their Clandestine Design 
(The Sherriffe having long before withdrawn), and accordingly amongst 
themselves they hatch’d it, permitting Serv® and all that went for their 
Cause to have their Vote, and objecting against and denying others y‘ had 
Competent Estates to have any; besides, their method of Electing was con- 
trary to the positive Agreem* had, and the Practises used in such cases be- 
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ship with other Swedes, “antient settlers and first inhabitants 
of this Province,” he presented a petition to the General As- 
sembly, June 1, 1709, for redress of grievances experienced at 
the hands of “ William Penn and his officers,” especially “the 
collector James Logan,” charged with fraudulently getting 
possession of their deeds, abstracting their lands, and increas- 
ing their quit-rents. The complaints in this case were deemed 
of sufficient consequence to be sent by the Representatives to 
Great Britain to the Proprietor, who “did not omit to com- 
municate them,” says Acrelius, “ to Count Charles Gyllenborg, 
who was at the time the Swedish minister resident in London. 
Whereupon His Excellency, the Count, brought the affair to 
the notice of the Royal Swedish Council, from which an earn- 
est admonition was despatched to the members generally of 
the Swedish congregations upon the Delaware in America, to 
conduct themselves in obedience to the laws of the country 
and of the English Court, as well as to Penn, the lord and 
proprietor of the country, if they expected hereafter from 
Sweden any services for their spiritual edification. This was 
taken very hard by our Swedes,” pursues Acrelius, “that they 
should be represented in London as disorderly, and still more 
so with regard to the government in Sweden; as they believed 
that they were only demanding a manifest right. Wherefore, 
in order to bring their innocency to light before the whole 
world, they presented a petition to the Assembly of 1713, 
demanding their good testimony, that, during the whole time 


fore on that day (viz) of nominating only one at a time, w™ in this particu- 
lar howev™ was rejected, together w® severall more partiall and unfair 
Proceedings w™ can readily be made appear.” The names appended to the 
_ paper are forty-two in number, headed by that of “ Andreas Sandel, Swedish 
Minister at Wicaco.” Among them occur those of Nils Laican, “ Andris 
Langakr,” John Stille, and John Cadwalader, ancestors of branches of the 
family of Joran Kyn. Matthias Keen’s signature is written in a clear and 
legible hand for a period marked by peculiarly crabbed chirography. The 
petition was presented at a meeting of the Provincial Council, October 4, 
1705, by Peter Evans, the candidate of the “ Country party,” “together 
with severall Papers Subscribed by Sundry inhabitants of the County and 
City of Philadelphia in favour of his Election,” but without satisfactory 
result, since Governor Evans commissioned his opponent, Benjamin Wright. 
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that the country had been under the English Government, 
and even to the present time, they had conducted themselves 
as quiet and loyal subjects; and also desired that this might 
be so represented to the Royal Swedish and English Courts, 
and that this testimony might be sent over to England and 
Sweden by Provost Bjérk. Herewith also followed a state- 
ment of the petitioners to the Resident Count Gyllenborg, in 
which they set forth their grievances at length, with various 
statements, which do not seem to be consistent with justice 
on the side of the Proprietor.”* Matthias Keen was married 
to Henricka or Henrietta, daughter of Jan Claassen, of Swe- 
dish or Dutch extraction, the original grantee, in 1666, of 
“Leasy Point,” identified by Mr. Edward Armstrong (in his 
foot-note to the “Record of Upland Court,” p. 140), as “ the 
upper point of land at Burlington, formed at the junction of 
the Assiscunk with the Delaware,” conveyed by him to Peter 
Jegou, two years afterwards, and possessing a certain interest 
as having been a lodging-place of “George Fox on his re- 
markable journey in 1672 from ‘ Middletown Harbour’ to New 
Castle,” described in that Friend’s “Journal.” Her father was 
owner of land at “ Passayuncke” in 1676, and was numbered 
among the “Tydables” residing at “' Taokanink” in 1677, and 
for several years previous to his death dwelt on a tract of 300 
acres (increased by a grant from William Penn, July 31, 1684, 


* For a tolerably full account of these transactions, and a clear explanation 
of the nature of the grievances inflicted by the Quakers on the early Swedish 
colonists, see Provost Israel Acrelius’s “ History of New Sweden,” translated 
by the Reverend Dr. W. M. Reynolds, published by the Historical Society, 
pp. 125-9. Two of the papers referred to in the text are preserved among 
the Records of Gloria Dei Church, Philadelphia, and appear in the second 
edition of the Rev. Dr. J. C. Clay’s “ Annals of the Swedes on the Delaware.” 
I have been told by a noble gentleman and illustrious lawyer of our city, 
not long since deceased, that a sentiment of distrust of civil officers, growing 
out of the remembrance of these ancient wrongs, still obtains among some 
living descendants of the first settlers on our river. Not many years ago he 
found it quite impossible, he said, to prevail upon a certain farmer of Swe- 
dish ancestry to record a deed for property which had been in the possession 
of his client’s family for several generations, and, in order to secure the man 
from future inconvenience, was obliged to have the entry made at his own 
expense, and without informing the suspicious countryman of his act. 
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to 520 acres), “called Vianna,” surveyed to him “by virtue 
of a Warrant from the Courte of Upland,” by Richard Noble, 
“the 17" 4 mo. 1680,”* not indicated on Holme’s (somewhat 
incomplete) Map of Pennsylvania, but situated (according to 
the plan of it preserved in the Surveyor-General’s Office at 
Harrisburg) directly opposite to the land accredited to Fran- 
cis Walker, on the east side of Neshaminy Creek, rather more 
than a mile above its mouth, in the subsequent Bristol Town- 
ship, Bucks Co., Pa. His daughter Henrietta inherited an 
interest in his large property. She must have died before her 
husband, since letters of administration on his estate were 
granted to a widow named Sarah, who seems, therefore, to 
have been a second wife of Matthias Keen. Mr. Keen died 
in Oxford Township, July 13, 1714, and was buried in Gloria 
Dei Church-yard, where his tombstone, the oldest to the me- 
mory of an adult in that ancient cemetery, is still to be seen 
to-day.t He had six children, all born in Oxford Township, 
Philadelphia Co., Pa., the first five of them, certainly, by 
his first wife: 


* Recorded in an old Book of Surveys preserved in the Surveyor-Gene- 
ral’s Office at Harrisburg. The tract may reasonably be presumed to be 
the same as that granted to Mr. Claassen at Upland Court, Sept. 11, 1677, 
described as “ three hundered acres of Land In nishammenies Creeke next 
unto y* Land of James Sanderling, twoo myll up on y* East syde of the s* 
Creeke.” Here, as well as, sometimes, elsewhere, he is called “Paerde 
Cooper,” dealer in horses, animals with which he appears to have supplied 
the early colony. Acrelius refers to the fleetness of the horses owned by the 
Swedes upon the Delaware in his day; and the descendants of Matthias 
Keen were generally noted for the superiority of their stock of every kind, 
but especially for the excellence of their steeds. The horse which carried 
the news of peace with Great Britain in 1815 from Philadelphia to Balti- 
more was furnished by a great-great-grandson of Matthias and Henrietta 
Keen, Mr. John Keen, Jr., of Oxford Township: like Robert Browning’s 
fictitious “ Roland,” he survived the furious ride, though ever after short of 
wind. 

+ The epitaph is remarkably legible for its age : a copy of it may be seen 
in the valuable contribution to Philadelphia antiquarian lore recently pub- 
lished—‘“ The Inscriptions in St. Peter’s Church Yard, Philadelphia”—at 
page 314. 
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19. Marta, b. 1692; d. young,* unm., or s. p. 

20. Curistina, b. 1693; m. during her father’s lifetime a person whose 
name has not been ascertained, survived her husband, and d. about 
1754, leaving issue of whom nothing further is known. 

21. Joun, b. 1695; m. Susannah Steelman. 

22. Anna, b. September 7, 1697; d. young, unm., or s. p. 

23. Jonas, b. September 16, 1698; m. Sarah Dahlbo. 

24. Marrutas m., lst, Hannah, daughter of Daniel Jackson,“ of Lamplugh, 
co. Cumberland, Great Britain, fuller,” by his wife, Hannah, daugh- 
ter of Joseph Buins, “ of Strangerthwaite, co. Westmoreland, Great 
Britain, yeoman,” the latter of whom obtained from William Penn, 
May 24-5, 1683, a grant of 500 acres of land, which he conveyed, 
Sept. 16, 1699, to his son-in-law, whose name appears upon the tract 
(surveyed May 20, 1702), situated in Buckingham Tp., Bucks Co., 
Pa., in Cutler’s Map of Surveys, 1703. After her death, which 
occurred some time after August 17, 1739, he m., 2dly, before April 
13, 1743, her sister Susannah, widow of Jonathan Bourne. He 
was a carpenter, and passed a portion of his life in Bristol Bor- 
ough, where he served as Common Councilman in 1742 and 1743,+ 
and as Second Burgess in 1747 and 1748. His name occurs in the 
first list of Vestrymen of the Church of St. James the Greater, at 
Bristol, in 1733, and for subsequent years till 1741, and as Church 
Warden in 1739 and 1740, the frequent mention of him in Minutes 
of Meetings also showing that he took a lively interest in the welfare 
of the parish. He lived for several years after 1754. It is not 
known whether he left posterity. 





* Hither she or her sister Anna is doubtless the child whose burial is men- 
tioned (the name not given) in the Account Book of Gloria Dei Church 
for 1699. 

T Probably also from 1754 to 1757, the name then being inaccurately given 
by Mr. William Bache (‘‘ Historical Sketches of Bristol Borough,” p. 37), 
as Matthew Keen. He was, too, very likely, the Matthias Keen mentioned 
(“ Pennsylvania Archives,” Second Series, vol. ii. p. 531) as Lieutenant of 
the first of the nine “ Associated Companies, Bucks County, 1756,” “some of 
which,” says General Davis, “ were called into service on the frontiers during 
the French and Indian War.” Certain deeds, recorded in the Philadelphia and 
Doylestown Offices, seem to intimate that his second wife died during June, 
1743, and that he m., 3dly, at the First Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, 
April 23, 1746, Mary Murray, and, with her, lived in that city, at intervals, 
at least till the 25th of October, 1762. 


(To be continued.) 
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MEMORIAL NOTICE OF JOSEPH J. MICKLEY. 


Read by W1LL14M H. Ruppiman before the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
March 11, 1878. 


Mr. Mickley was born March 24,1799, in Whitehall Town. 
ship, and in what was then known as Northampton County. 
His ancestors, according to tradition, were French Hugue- 
nots, and their name Michelet. What is known, upon more 
specific evidence, is that the great-grandfather—John Jacob 
Mickley—of the subject of our notice, was born in Europe, 
and came from Amsterdam to Philadelphia, in 1733; arriving 
there August 23d. 

The name (of the first settler)—John Jacob Mickley—is 
memorable in the history of our Indian troubles; two of his 
children having been massacred by the savages in 1763. Some 
account of this murder, and of others like it by the Indians, 
was made the subject of a narrative for a family meeting, in 
1863, a century after the event, by our deceased friend, which 
was printed in 1875. 

The subject of our notice, Joseph J. Mickley, received in 
boyhood such fair elementary education as was usually given 
to the youth, in the early part of this century in the region 
where he lived. He subsequently was at school for a short 
time in this city; and, showing a great fondness for music, 
united with a mechanical ingenuity above the common, he 
was taught the business of making piano-fortes. He estab- 
lished himself in our city in this branch of business on the 
25th of August, 1822, and by his science in music, skill in 
mechanism, and excellent qualities as a man of business, was 
pecuniarily successful in his art. 

Having acquired, in comparatively early years, a compe- 
tence, he retired from the matter of music as a means of live- 
lihood ; but his love of music as a science, and as a source of 
enjoyment, remained with him a dominant affection of his 
life. 
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But his tastes and his attainments were manifold. He was 
one of the best numismatologists of our country; and an ac- 
complished bibliopolist. His collections of coins and medals 
at one time of his life were very large. For some years he 
was President of the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society 
in this city, and a member of many similar societies in this 
country and in Europe. 

A few years before his death—being then past his seventieth 
year—he went to Europe, and spent a considerable time in 
travelling over its principal countries. In Sweden, the nation 
whose people first settled on our shores, he particularly en- 
joyed himself. He began with the ardor of youth the study 
of its language and the examination of its libraries, to see 
what they contained, as yet unpublished, which could minis- 
ter to the history of our Province. Considering his much 
advanced years, and, indeed, irrespective of considerations as 
to his time of life, the attainments made by him in the Swe- 
dish language, and in knowledge of its unpublished manu- 
scripts, were remarkable. Having watched with great inte- 
rest, and, to a certain extent, having assisted in the excellent 
translation by Dr. Reynolds of the History of Swedish Co- 
lonial Settlements on the Delaware, by Acrelius, he procured, 
at his own expense, from the Royal Library at Stockholm, a 
copy of the “Narrative of Lindstrom,” giving much infor- 
mation on the same subject, and had already made for our 
Society a translation of two-thirds of it. He had caused 
other valuable manuscripts to be copied; some of which ar- 
rived in Philadelphia just before his death, which occurred 
on the evening of Friday, February 15, 1878. It adds poig- 
nancy to our grief for the sad event, that his labors should 
have been arrested by the hand of death, when so near to 
that completion of them which would have secured a know- 
ledge of them by the public; a knowledge which would have 
been surely followed by a high estimate. 
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RECORDS OF CHRIST CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA. 


BURIALS, 1709-1760. 


CONTRIBUTED BY CHARLES R. HILDEBURN. 


(Continued from page 339.) 


July 27,1742. Craven, 
Oct. 38,1728. Crawford, 
May 31, 1733. - 
Nov. 25, 1736. ” 
Dec. 7, 1736. - 
April 28, 1740. "9 
Aug. 10,1745. 3“ 
May 17, 1759. * 
Nov. 13,1751. Crawley, 
Nov. 15, 1756. “ 
Dec. 30, 1748. Crear, 
Feb. 11, 1748-9. “ 
Sept. 12, 1751. - 
Mar. 23, 1730-1. Crew, 
Sept. 10, 1747. - 
June 28, 1746. Crib, 


Aug. 13, 1741. Cribb, 
Dee. 11, 1742. - 

Nov. 29,1751. Crippin, 
Jan. 16, 1749-50. Cristie, 
Aug. 29, 1746. Cristy, 
April 8, 1731. Crocker, 
Aug. 13,1751. Croesdale, 
April 8, 1740. Croker, 


Mar. 1, 1726-7. Croley, 
April 1, 1733. Crookendon, 
July 29, 1733. - 
Oct. 8, 1742. Crookshanks, 


Jan. 6, 1742-3. Crosdale, 
Dee. 14,1721. Cross, 

July 19, 1743. 1“ 

Mar. 30, 1730-1. Crosswhite, 
Sept. 26,1711. Croswhit, 
Dec.’ 10, 1728. Crosswit, 
Jan. 4, 1715-6. Crosswitts, 


Sarah, wife of Thomas. 
John. Poor. 

Mary. 

Rebecca, dau. of Peter. Beg’d. 
Anne, dau. of Peter. Beg’d. 
Thomas, son of Peter. 
Sophia, wife of Daniel. 
Elizabeth. 

William, son of John. 

dau. of John. 
Rebekah, wife of Abraham. 
Abraham, son of Abraham. 
Abraham, son of Abraham. 
William. 

Samuel. 

Arthur. 

James, son of Arthor. 
Arthor, son of Arthor. 
William. 

Robert. 

Franie, dau. of Robert. (sic.) 
Anne; dau. of Francis. 
Mary. 

Francis, wife of John. 
William. 

Thomas. 

Elizabeth. 

Patrick. 

Susannah, wife of Thomas. 
Thomas. Drowned ye 13th. 
William, son of Thomas. 
Thomas, son of William. 
Sarah, wife of John. 
Hannah, wite of William. 
John. 
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Sept. 18,1746. Crosthwait, Martha, wifeof William. Not 
baptized, therefore with- 
out Christian burial. . 

Feb. 19, 1747-8. Crosthewait, William. 

Feb. 15, 1734-5. Croswaite, Anne, wife of William. 

June 29,1711. Croswit, Richard, son of John and 

Oct. 30,1737. Crow, Thomas. [Sarah. 

Oct. 1,1726. Crusher, Susannah. 

Mar. 17, 1733-4. Cuff, Peter. 

Jan. 31,1736-7. * Elizabeth. Widow. 

Dec. 22,1738. Cumings, Mary, wife of Daniel. 

Dee. 11,1727. Cummings, Mrs. Anne. 

Feb. 15, 1729-30. “ Richard. 

Oct. 22, 1739. ” Sarah, dau. of John. 

Oct. 22, 1740. s Sarah. 

June 4,1720. Cummins, Elizabeth, dau. of John and 

Nov. 2, 1722. “ Edith. [Edith. 

Dec. 14, 1740. ” John. 

Oct. 14,1748. Cunningham, Alexander. 

Jan. 22, 1748-9. sas Priscilla, wife of William. 

Feb. 15, 1750-1. “ Mary, dau. of William. 

Nov. 15, 1756. Curders, dau. of William. 

Feb. 20, 1726-7. Curtain, Gilbert. Sailor. 

June 16, 1753. Cusack, Susannah, dau. of James. 

Sept. 5,1747. Cusick, William, son of James. 

Feb. 9, 1748-9. Custos, Catherine, dau. of Richard. 

Dec. 9, 1746. Cuthbert, Catherine. 

May 21, 1753. . Anne. 

Jan. 24, 1756. va Thomas. 

Sept. 26,1723. Cutts, niece of William. 

Nov. 21,1741. Dagg, John. 

Nov. 21,1755. Daily, John. 

June 12,1741. Dalbey, Elizabeth, dau. of Abraham. 

Feb. 10,1741-2. “ Abraham, son of Abraham. 

July 30,1742. Dale, William. 

Jan. 1, 1736-7. Dalmas, Mark. Beg’d. 

Sept. 12,1747. Dalton, Margret, wife of Henry. 

Sept. 30,1744. Daly, Mary. Widow. 

Sept. 38,1750. Danby, Sarah. 

Sept. 29,1737. Danford, Susannah, wife of William. 

June 18,1759. Darby, William, son of John. 

July 24, 1759. 7 Sarah, dau. of Letitia. 

Aug. 2,1750. Darnel, David, son of Thomas. 

June 13,1746. Darrud, Henry, son of Henry. Stran- 


gers’ Ground. 
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Nov. 29,1726. Dart, 


“ce 


Sept. 18, 1741. 


July 1,1741. Darvil, 


Mar. 28, 1747-8. 
July 31, 1749. 


May 29,1750. Darwel, 
Oct. 27,1756. Darwil, 
April 1, 1751. Davenport, 
Aug. 13,1747. Davey, 
July 12,1743. David, 

“ 


Oct. 1, 1752. 
Oct. 21, 1755. 
Mar. 27, 1756. 
Dee. 19, 1756. 


Jan. 38, 1732-3. Davies, 


July 11, 1734. 
Mar. 6, 1735-6. 
Aug. 14, 1737. 
April 10, 1738. 
Nov. 19, 1738. 
Feb. 6, 1738-9. 
May 2, 1739. 
June 17, 1739. 
Jan. 24, 1739-40. 
Feb. 7, 1739-40. 
July 21, 1740. 
Sept. 26, 1740. 
June 28, 1753. 


April 3,1748. Davil, 
Sept. 17,1712. Davis, 


Feb. 1, 1729-30. 
Nov. 17, 1730. 
Nov. 27, 1730. 
Mar. 22, 1730-1. 
July 21, 1731. 
May 30, 1732. 
July 16, 1732. 
July 15, 1734. 
Mar. 7, 1734-5. 
Aug. 11, 1742. 
April 12, 1743. 
Oct. 2, 1743. 
Oct. 28, 1743. 
Nov. 13, 1743. 
Aug. 6, 1744. 
Dec. 4, 1745. 


“ 
“ 


“ 
7 
“ 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
74 
“ 
“ 
“c 
“ 


“ 
“ 
“ 
74 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
it 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“cc 
“ 


John. Sailor. 

Mary. Strangers’ Ground. 
Ann, dau. of William. 
William. 

Peter, son of William. 
William, son of Joseph. 
dau. of Joseph. 
Sarah, wife of Joseph. 
Joseph, son of Hugh. 
Ann, dau. of Peter. 
Jane, wife of Peter. 








Peter. 

dau. of the widow. 
Hugh. 
William. F. 


Henry, son of Thomas. 
Philip, son of Thomas. 
Mary. Widow. 

Isaac, son of William. 
Thomas, son of William. 
David. 

John. Beg’d. 

Catharine. 

Elizabeth, dau. of William. 
Theodosia, dau. of Richard. 
Isabella. Widow. Beg’d. 
Mary. 

Anne, dau. of William. 
Anne. Widow. 

Hugh. 

Samuel, son of William. 
Mary, dau. of William. 
Joseph, son of John. 
Hugh, son of David. 
John, son of Thomas. 
Isaac, son of William. 
Hannah, dau. of Thomas. 
Rebecca, dau. of William. 
George, son of William. 
Lycretia, widow of Joseph. 
Jane, wife of Robert. 
Elizabeth. Poor. 
Hannah, dau. of Robert. 
Elizabeth, dau. of James. 
William, son of Richard. 
James, son of Richard. 
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July 20,1748. Davis, 
1, 1748-9. « 


Mar. 
June 
Dec. 
os 
ul 
N os. 
June 
Nov. 
July 
June 
Oct. 
June 
July 
Oct. 


Mar. 


June 
July 
Oct. 

Aug. 
J uly 
Aug. 
N ov. 
Aug. 
Nov. 
Sept. 
Feb. 

Feb. 

Sept. 
Oct. 

Mar. 
Mar. 
Nov. 


1, 1749. 
6, 1749. 
11, 1750. 
3, 1751. 
26, 1752. 
7, 1754. 
10, 1754. 
28, 1755. 
15, 1756. 
4, 1756. 
14, 1757. 
31, 1757. 
4, 1730. 
14, 1734-5. 
9, 1747. 
9, 1747. 
4, 1753. 
7, 1758. 
26, 1717. 
17, 1741. 
20, 1750. 
1, 1753. 
1, 1756. 
28, 1734. 
17, 1736-7. 
21, 1736-7. 
13, 1738. 
5, 1746. 
29, 1746-7. 
14, 1750-1. 
26, 1728. 


April 19, 1746. 


May 
Aug. 
July 
Sept. 
July 
Aug. 
Oct. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


22, 1746. 
15, 1734. 
4, 1757. 
15, 1747. 
5, 1746. 
8, 1747. 
26, 1749. 
1, 1754. 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
174 
“ 


“ 


Davison, 
Daviss. 


Davy, 
it 


“ 


Daws, 
Dawson, 
“ 


“ 

“ 

“ 

Day, 
(74 
“ 
“cc 
“ 
“ 


Daye, 
Daykin, 
“ 


Deal, 

Dean, 

Debitt, 

Delath, 
74 


Deley, 
Delintee, 


1, 1743-4. Denby, 
(To be continued.) 


Deborah, dau. of Thomas. 
Hugh. 
Mary. 
John, son of Thomas. 
Francis, son of Thomas. 
Mary, dau. of James. 
Philip. 
Elizabeth, dau. of Richard. 
Mary, wife of Albin. 
son of John. 
Elizabeth. 
sea 

argery. 
hex an of Thomas. 
Robert, son of Robert. 
Mary. Widow. 
Ballard, son of Hugh. 
Jenkin. 
Anne, dau. of Hugh. 
John, son of William. 
Margaret. 
Jane, dau. of Robert. 
James, son of James. 
William, son of James. 
son of James. 
Richard. 
Mary, dau. of Humphrey. 
Elizabeth, dau. of Humphrey. 
Jane, dau. of Humphrey. 
Thomas, son of Humphrey. 
Edward. 
Humphrey, son of Humphrey. 
Humphrey, son of Humphrey. 
George, son of Gilbert. 
Sarah, dau. of Gilbert. 
Thomas, son of Solomon. 
John. 
Hannah. 
Martha, wife of John. 
John. 
Daniel. 
James, son of Michael. 
John. 
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NOVEMBER MEETING OF THE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


A meeting of the Society was held November 11, 1878, the President (Mr. 
Wallace) in the Chair. 

Mr. Peter McCall, on behalf of seventy-one contributors, presented to 
the Society a handsome full-length portrait of Benjamin West, the artist, 
copied by Marchant from Leslie’s copy (in the Boston Athenzum) of the 
original by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

The President accepted the gift on behalf of the Society, expressing its 
thanks for the liberality with which the portrait was presented. 

The President then introduced the Reverend George Morgan Hills, D. D., 
Rector of St. Mary’s, Burlington, N. J., who read an able and interesting 
sketch of the Reverend John Talbot, the First Bishop (A. D. 1722) of Brit- 
ish America. 

Mr. Joseph M. Wilson, of Washington, D. C., presented to the Society 
the quill pen (made from the wing of an American eagle, shot on Mount 
Hood, Oregon, by a member of one of the U.S. Surveying Expeditions, 
and obtained for the purpose from the Smithsonian Institute), with which 
the President of the U.S. signed in approval the Act of Congress of the 
16th of February, 1876, in relation 1o the Centennial Celebration of our 
National Independence, accompanying the same with letters proving its 
authenticity. 

Mr. Richard 8. Smith, in the absence of Mr. Lars Westergaard, pre- 
sented on behalf of Mr. David Fransiz, a water-color picture of the Old 
Draw Bridge, and Blue Anchor Tavern, as they appeared in 1750. The 
picture, which once belonged to Mr. John F. Watson, was framed with yel- 
low pine, of the beam of the Blue Anchor Tavern, and with oak from the 
Chestnut St. bridge, over Dock Creek. 

On motion of Mr. Richard S. Smith it was 

Resolved. That the thanks of the Society are hereby given to the Rev. 
George Morgan Hills, D. D., for his instructive and interesting discourse on 
the Rev. John Talbot, and that a copy be requested for deposit among the 
Archives of the Society. 

Adjourned. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Notes. 


Tue Camparan or 1776 arounp New York anp Brooxtyy.—The Long 
Island Historical Society have issued as a Centennial Contribution to the 
literature of the Revolution, a volume with the foregoing title, forming the 
third volume of the Memoirs of the Society. The care, industry, and ability 
of Mr. Henry P. Johnston, its author, are manifested on every page of the 
work, and the Directors of the Society are to be congratulated upon their 
judgment in selecting him for its preparation. 

The first three hundred pages of the book are taken up with the descrip- 
tion of the subject of which it treats, the last two hundred with illustrative 
documents. The significance of the campaign, the plans and preparations 
made for it, the fortification of New York and Brooklyn, the composition of 
the two armies, the battle of Long Island, the retreat to New York, the 
loss of that city, the affairs of Kipps-bay, Harlem Heights, White Plains, 
Fort Washington, Trenton, Princeton, and the situation at the close of the 
year, are all given. 

The most elaborate chapter in Mr. Johnston’s work is that treating of the 
Battle of Long Island, and in his conclusions regarding it he differs from 
Mr. Bancroft, Mr. Dawson, Mr. Field, and Dr. Stiles, in not charging Gen. 
Putnam with the loss of the day. The true cause of disaster which befel 
the army of Washington on the 27th of August, ’76, was, Mr. Johnston 
thinks, the quiet and secrecy attending the capture of five young Ameri- 
can officers, who, in the absence of cavalry, were guarding Jamaica Pass, 
and allowed the British to gain the flank of the Americans before they 
were aware that the troops of Howe were in motion. Mr. Johnston has 
taken especial care to give the names, and note the services of all the officers 
he has found mentioned who took part in the campaign, an act of justice 
which it is impossible to render in a history of more general character and 
which should insure his volume a wide circulation among their descendants. 
Of Pennsylvania he writes: ‘“ Her troops participated in nearly every en- 
gagement, and had the ey in more than one instance of acquitting 
themselves with honor. Besides her large body of ‘associators,’ or home 
guards, many of whom marched into New Jersey, the State sent four Con- 
tinental regiments under Colonels Wayne, St. Clair, Irvine, and De Haas to 
Canada, and eight other battalions, three of them Continental, to the army 
at New York. Of these, the oldest was commanded by Col. Edward Hand 
of Lancaster. It was the first of the Continental establishment, in which 
it was known as the ‘rifle’ corps. Enlisting in 1775, under Colonel Thomp- 
son, it joined the army at the siege of Boston, re-enlisted for the war under 
Colonel Hand in 1776, and fought all along the continent from Massachu- 
setts to South Carolina, not disbanding until peace was signed in 1783. 
Hand, himself a native of Ireland, and, like many others in the service, a 
physician by profession, had served in the British army, was recognized as a 
superior officer, and we find him closing his career as Washington’s adju- 
tant-general, and personal friend. The two other regiments raised on the 
Continental basis were commanded by Colonels Robert Magaw, formerly 
Major of Thompson’s regiment, and John Shee of Philadelphia. ‘The re- 
maining battalions were distinctively State troops, and formed part of the 
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State’s quota for the Flying Camp. Colonel Samuel Miles, subsequently 
Mayor of Philadelphia, commanded what was known as the first regiment 
of ivan. Unlike any other corps, it was divided into two battalions, 
which under their enlistment in March aggregated five hundred men each. 
The Lieutenant-Colonel of the first was Piper; of the second, John Brod- 
head. The Majors were Paton and Williams. Another corps was known 
as the First Regiment of Pennsylvania Musketry, under Colonel Samuel 
John Atlee of Lancaster County, originally five hundred strong, and re- 
cruited in Chester and the Piquea Valleys. Atlee had been a soldier in his 

outh in the frontier service, afterwards studied law, and in 1775 was active 
in drilling companies for the war. Mercer, who knew a good soldier when 
he met him, wrote to Washington that Atlee was worthy of his regard as an 
officer of ‘experience and attention,’ and his fine conduct on Long Island 
proved his title to this word of commendation from his superior. How much 
of a man and a soldier he had in his Lieutenant-Colonel, Caleb Parry, the 
events of August 27th will bear witness. The three other battalions were 
incomplete. Two were composed of Berks County militia, under Lieutenant- 
Colonels Nicholas Lutz and Peter Kachlein. Lutz’s major was Edward 
Burd, and their colonel was Henry Haller, of Reading, who did not join the 
army until after the opening of the campaign. Another detachment con- 
sisted of part of Colonel James Cunningham’s Lancaster County Militiamen, 
under Major William Hay.” In speaking of the death of Colonel Parry in 
the description of the battle, Mr. Johnston says: “ The men shrunk and fell 
back, but Atlee rallied them, and Parry cheered them on, and they gained the 
hill. It was here, while engaged in an officer’s highest duty, turning men to 
the enemy by his own example, that the fatal bullet pierced his brow. When 
some future monument rises from Greenwood to commemorate the struggle 
of this day, it can bear no more fitting line among its inscriptions than this 
tribute of Brodhead’s, ‘ Parry died like a hero.’” 

The volume can be had by applying to Mr. George Hannah, Librarian of 
the Long Island Historical Society, Brooklyn, N. ¥Y. The price is $4. 


New Swepen.—We have received from the author, Carl K.S. Sprinchorn, 
Filosofie Licentiat, a pamphlet entitled Kolonien Nya Sveriges Historia, 
Stockholm, 1878. This valuable treatise is the best dissertation hitherto 
written on the history of the Colony of New Sweden during the supremacy 
of the Swedes. Besides comprising much that is pertinent to the subject in 
former authors, it contains a summary of the facts regarding the first four 
expeditions to the Delaware, embodied in the only satisfactory account of 
them heretofore published, the “Kolonien Nya Sveriges Grundliggning 
1637-1642” of Professor C. T. Odhner, and imparts fresh information (drawn 
from official documents, and original MSS. in the Royal Archives at Stock- 
holm), about the equipment and settlement of the six succeeding colonies 
which left Gottenburg for our river during the Governorships of Printz, 
Papegoya, and Rising. Among other papers in the Appendix occur the 
“ Relation” of the last-named officer, dated Christina, July 13, 1654, and a 
contract signed by Governor Printz (discovered during the summer of 1877), 
mentioning the purchase of land on the Delaware from an Indian chief by 
Peter Minuit as early as March 29, 1638, more definitely determining the 
period of the arrival of the first Swedish Colony, as given in the foot-note on 
pose 326 of this volume of the Magazine. The neat little Map of New 

weden accompanying the essay is worthy of notice, as indicating places of 
principal interest, together with variations of boundary lines. 


Corrections nv “Te Descenpants or Joran Kyw.”—On page 332, 10th 
and 11th lines from the foot, omit the words “a certain Villus Lacie, or the 
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rson to whom he seems to have sold a portion of his land.” He was un- 
Scateliy the same individual as “ Niels Laerson,” the name having been 
incorrectly written by an English Scribe. On page 333, at the close of line 
18, add this foot-note: The Reverend Dr. Nicholas Collin affirms her to be 
identical with a certain Williamkie Kijhn, who was buried in the Swedish 
Lutheran Cemetery on Raccoon Creek (now Trinity Protestant Episcopal 
Church Yard, Swedesboro), New Jersey, between January and March, 
1722; this is not infprobably the fact. G. B. K. 


Corrections 1n Vo.tume IJ.—Several corrections in Black’s Journal are 
noted on page 49. On page 111, “ Niarian Wischeart” should read “ Ninian 
Wischeart.” On page 141, 3d line from foot, “ charming delightfully” should 
read “ charming delightful.” ‘The Col. Livingston mentioned on page 141 was 
“ James,” not “ Henry Philip” as supposed. On page 147, the last line of large 
print should read “ ‘The enemy left about 300 dead on the field, we buried them 
yesterday, and about 40 of ours among whom were three field officers. The 
enemy left among their dead Col. Monckton, and 8 or 10 other officers. Thus 
the pride,” ete. On page 148, 8th line from top, “sure and fast” should read 
“safe and fast.” The word marked “ wnzntellegzble” on page 169, 18th line 
from top, is “ Cochran.” On p. 285, 7th line from foot, ‘‘ 1778” should be 
* 1788.” Col. Bayard was first chosen Speaker of the Assembly March 17, 
1777. Gen. Wm. S. Stryker, of N. J., who has closely studied the history of 
the Battle of Trenton, thinks that the statement that Col. Bayard was 
present at that engagement is incorrect. ‘The name of Thomas Fitzsimmons, 
page 306, should be Fitzsimons, and so all through the article. On page 
340, Mr. Conner’s name should read “ Philip Syng Physick Conner.” On 
same page ‘“ Vice-President Kurn” should be “ Vice-President Keim.” 


Marytanp Documents, 1692 to 1800.—Mr. John R. Lee, Librarian of the 
Maryland Historical Society, has printed a small edition of “A Hand List 
of Laws, Journals and Documents of Maryland to the Year 1800.” A 
note on the reverse of. the title informs us that it was prepared with a view 
of printing at some future date a full bibliography on the subject, and it is 
hoped that the list as printed will elicit information on publications not re- 
corded in it. The Library of the Maryland Historical Society contains a 
larger proportion than any other collection of the publications of that State, 
and it is suggested to persons who have any mentioned in the list, or copies 
of those not recorded, to place them in the Society’s Library. We shall be 
glad to show Mr. Lee’s list to any person who desires to help along the good 
work. 


Farner Marquetre.—On the evening of the 15th of October last, Henry 
M. Hurlburt, Esq., read a paper before the Chicago Historical Society, ques- 
tioning some of the views expressed by Rev. Dr. Duffield in an Oration 
delivered at Mackinaw in August. Mr. Hurlburt thinks that Louis Joilet 
was the true head of the expedition down the Mississippi in 1673, Marquette 
being an ecclestastical attache. The address has been printed by the Chicago 
Historical Society. 


Tue American ANTIQUARIAN.—The effort that is being made by the Rev. 
Stephen D. Peet, of Unionville, Ohiv, to establish this quarterly, devoted 
entirely to Early American History, Ethnology and Archeology, is deserv- 
ing of all the support that can be given it, by those interested in the Anfi- 
quities of America. The numbers that have reached us are full of interesting 
and valuable articles. The price of the “ Antiquarian” is $2.00 per year. 


Beatty, Ectr, and Tuomas.—The undersigned has in preparation a 
Genealogy of the above Pennsylvania families, and would be under obliga. 
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tions to any one who may favor him with data concerning either of those 
named. Wiuuiam H. Eats, M.D. 

Harrisburg. 


Acreuivs.—The following letter to the late Rev. Wm. M. Reynolds, D.D., 
the translator of the History of New Sweden by Israel Acrelius, issued by 
the Historican Society or PennsyLvania, was received about a year ago. 

Sir: Permit me to address a few lines to you concerning your translation 
of Acrelius. On page 86, note, you say: “Laus Deo. I am not sure 
whether this denotes a locality, or is only a religious expression.” I myself 
am translating the Dutch records of this State, and have found this expression 
frequently used as superscription of letters, which were dated at end with 
name of —- and day of the month; hence I must surmise it to be a 
religious formula, the more so as it reads also: Laus Deo semper! 

In speaking of a letter or deed by Armgardt Printz, daughter of Gov. 
Printz, and wife of Lieut. John Papegaya, dated 1673 (I forgot to note the 
page), you say in a foot-note: “There is probably an error in this date, as it 
is not likely that she (A. P.) remained 19 years in this country after her 
husband’s departure.” The date must be correct, for I have here a letter 
from her to Samuel Edsal of New York, dated at Printzdorp, the 3d of 
March, 1676. She had been in Europe in the mean time (1662-3), but 
seems to have returned before 1671, in which year, on the 8th of March, she 
signed a petition to Capt. Carr at New Castle. (N. Y. Col. MSS. vol. xx. 
fol. 26 and 82; Ib. vol. xxi. fol. 51.) 

Hoping i will excuse the liberty which I have taken in giving this in- 
formation, I am, sir, 

Very respectfully yours, B. Fernow, 
Custodian of Hist. Records. 
Albany, July 9, 1877. 


PutLapevpai, 1818.—In the lately published Crosby Family, by Nathan 
Crosby, of Lowell, Mass., we find the following account of his visit to Phila- 
delphia, in 1818. “After spending a few weeks with my Brother Asa, I made 
a trip from Philadelphia by stage to Bristol, and thence by boat. There 
were three grades of coaches on the line at different prices, at three, four, 
and five dollars. There were a dozen or more of them running together. Of 
course being a member of college, I entered the highest priced coach, ex- 

cting to go forward and to be treated with especial respect and favor, but 

-soon learned that the coaches run for luck, ree each other and 
trying to escape each other’s dust as best they could. I found, too, that my 
companions were dashing young chaps, and flashy people, while the four- 
dollar coaches were fille with solid looking business men, so when I 
returned I took another grade. It took two days to get from New 
York to Philadelphia, but I stopped over a day to attend commencement 
at Princeton, where a little balloon was sent up in the evening, to the great 
admiration of everybody and to my great surprise. I had learned in New 
York that our ninepence was a shilling there, and fourpence halfpenny was 
a sixpence, but when I came to pay for a dinner in New Jersey, and was 
required to pay ‘two levies, a phipeny bit, and two cents: I did not 
know what the fellow meant, so gave him a half-dollar and 7 change 
returned, I cyphered out the value attached to the names; the York shillin 
had become an elevenpence, and the sixpence a fivepence, with fractions. 
spent seven traveling days to get to Philadelphia then, but twelve hours 
will take me there now. I took the mail stage from New York to Boston, 
and thence to Concord, and then walked to Gilmanton, leaving my trunk 
for the mail carrier to bring. I do not remember how many days I was on 
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the road, but I do remember it was a horrible journey: the stages were 
crowded, the roads were rough, with cold mornings and evenings; and I was 
the bearer of $700, which gave me anxiety enough. I was glad to get home 
again, however, and I spent the winter after in No. 12 upper story, in the 
great college building all alone, to make up my absent studies as best I 
could, after six or more weeks’ absence. 

When I returned to Hanover, my stories of travel by stage and steam, of 
Independence Hall, and the Franklin Library, shot tower, museums, public 
buildings, Princeton commencement, of Aaron Burr, and other great men » 
I saw about the courts in New York—how nobody cared for me, but left me 
to look out for myself—how I looked for the b¢g laons—for everything was a 
lion to me—and all about the wharves and vessels lying by them, the great 
heaps of merchandise, the great stores and the little chimney sweepers—all 
about the horse boats running everywhere, and about my going.to the 
theatre (the only time in my life, as I never had faith in their usefulness) 
and circus, all were wonderful, and enough to entertain country college boys, 
and to give me a cordial reception.” 








Queries. 


Martin, Jonn and Sarau.—Can any of your readers give any information 
as to the address of John and Sarah Martin, late of Newton, Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania, who left that place about the year 1817 to go West? ‘Their 
father’s name was John Martin, and they are mentioned in the will of their 
Aunt Jane Bartram of Newton. The purpose of this inquiry is to discover 
whether the said John or Sarah Martin, or any of their descendants, can in- 
form the writer of the name of their father John Martin’s wife, their mother, 
and the name of his second wife, and also the name of his, John Martin’s 
father, and also to what Friends’ Meeting the said John and his parents be- 
longed. J. Hm. Martin. 

Philadelphia. 


J. B. R—Who was J. B. R., Washington, D. C., March, 1862, who com- 
municated to the Historical Magazine, vol. vi., New York, 1862, extracts 
j from the Journal of Aaron Wright of Capt. John Lowden, in Col. Thomp- 
son’s regiment, 1775, and who has possession of the Journal ? 
Harrisburg, Pa. Joun B. Linn. 





Isaac Brown.—Can any of the readers of the PennsyLvanta MaGazINne 
give information regarding Isaac Brown, who was in Philadelphia in 1855, 
aud made likenesses of persons in wax? K. 


Tue Scorcn-Irtsh Immicration TO Pennsyivanta.—Great difficulty is 
—— in tracing the genealogy of the Scotch-Irish families who settled 
in Pennsylvania between the years 1710 and 1760. By a law of the Province 
a record was kept of all German, Swiss, French, and other foreigners, and 
this Registry, most of whieh is embodied in Rupp’s “ 30,000 Names” is of 
incalculable value in genealogical research, but can any one inform me if 
records were kept at the English port of sailing of the natives and subjects 
of Great Britain? If this was the case what a valuable acquisition it would 
be to our Pennsylvania genealogy ! W. H. E. 
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’ SusqueHannocks.—I have been informed that there was a Dutch work 
on America, published in 1673, in which there was an engraving of “ The 
Indian Fort of Susquehannocks.” Can any of the readers of the Pennsyt- 
vania Macazine give me the title of the volume? SEVENTY-NINE. 


Rosert Stoso.—In the Historical Magazine of April, 1857, the late Nevil 
B. Craig, of Pittsburg, asked for any information regarding Robert Stobo, 
one of the hostages of the surrender of Fort Necessity, in 1754, not found 
in the Memoir of that officer (printed at Pittsburgh in 1854). This 
“Query” called forth a reply, which was given in the Magazine for the 
following May, in which the writer states that the whole proceedings in 
Stobo’s case, and the account of his escape from Fort Du Quesne had been 
recently found in Canada, and that the Rev. J. B. Ferland, of Quebec, in- 
formed him that they were to be published by the Canadian Government. 
Can any of our Quebec readers tell us if the papers in question have ever 
been printed ? F. D. 8. 





Replies. 


Earty Recorps or PittssurcH Sem ii. p. 303).—[We have received from 
Mr. Isaac Craig of Alleghany the following annotations to the list of early 
settlers at Pittsburgh printed in the last number of the Magazine. At the 
time of the publication of the document we forbore adding any notes re- 
garding the settlers, not feeling competent to perform the work. We are 
glad that our omission to do so has called forth a communication from one so 
well informed on the subject as Mr. Craig, and hope that he will furnish us 
with any further data he may obtain.—Eb.]} 


1. John Langdale—an Indian Trader; May 20, 1760, he and Josiah Daven- 
port, and Robert Burchan were nominated and recommended to the 
Governor as suitable persons for Agents at Pittsburgh, by the com- 
missioners under an Act for Preventing Abuses in the Indian Trade. 
In 1765 he married Alice Coates. 

2. John ed probably John Barkley, an Indian Trader as late as 
1772 


5. Philip Bayle enlisted May 4, 1756, in Capt. Joseph Shippen’s Company, 
in Col. William Clapham’s Regt.; after the capture of Fort Du 
Quesne, he was employed by Col. Croghan in the Indian Trade. 

12. Jno. Pierce, subsequently Paymaster-General of Penna. Militia. 

13. William McAllister was living in Washington County during the 
Whiskey Insurrection in 1794. 

15. Erasmus Bokias ; a family named Bokius settled very early in that 
ortion of Washington County on the Monongahela River above 
edstone Old Fort. 

18. Edward Cook was a man of great ability and influence; he held nume- 
rous offices, both civil and military. He was one of three persons 
who ordered the building of the Fort at Hannastown in 1776. He 
was a delegate from Westmoreland County to the Convention of 1776 ; 

+ County Lieutenant in 1782, and Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas for Washington and Fayette Counties in 1786. 
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20. James Harris, of Cumberland County; April 18, 1785, was appointed 
Deputy-Surveyor under Act 7th of April, 1785, and he was the Sur- 
veyor of Harris’s District, No. 11. April-6, 1787, he was appointed 
one of three commissioners for laying out a road between hadietewn 
Branch and Conemaugh River. April 3, 1789, he was appointed one 
of three commissioners to run the boundary line of Huntingdon 


County. 

22. William Work was a Paxton man, and one of the signers of a circular 
addressed “'I'o all his Majesties’ subjects in the Province of Penn- 
sylvania or elsewhere,” dated at “Paxton, October 31, 1755, from 
John Harris’s at 12 o’clock at night.” The address will be found in 
Pa. Colonial Records, vol. vi. 669. March 15,1758, he was appointed 
an Ensign in Capt. Patrick Davis’s Company, and stationed east of 
the Susquehanna. May 4, 1759, he was commissioned a Lieutenant 
in Col. Wm. Clapham’s Regiment. 

24. James Milligan was commissioned April 16, 1779, a Lieutenant in 7th 
Pa. Regiment, and by the arrangement Jan. 20, 1780, he was trans- 
ferred to the 4th Pa. Regt., commanded by Lt.-Col. William Butler. 
I think he was a delegate to the Provincial Convention of January, 
1775. 

25. John Lindsay, a private in Capt. Wm. Butler’s Company of St. Clair’s 
Battalion in 1776. 

26. Alex. Ewing, an Indian Trader as late as 1772. 

29. Lazarus Lowrey, and his brother James, were licensed Indian Traders 
as early as July, 1744. They had great influence with the Indians, 
and the Governor of Canada authorized the commandant at Detroit 
to offer a very high price for their scalps, in order to get rid of them. 

31 and 32. Edward Ward and William Trent are too well known to re- 
quire any notice. 

33. Jno. Finly—Indian Trader, licensed in 1774. Afterwards a Captain 
in Col. Richard Butler’s Regt., and Assistant Quarter-Master in 
Wayne’s Army. 

34. Hugh Crawford, an Indian Trader. July 31, 1750, “Governor Hamil- 
“ton laid before the Council at Philadelphia a Message from the 
“ Chiefs of the Four Nations of the Twightwees which was spoke to 
“Mr. Hugh Crawford, Indian Trader, in one of the Twightwees 
“Towns on the Owaback, where he was trading last winter, and which 
“he put down in writing.” The message can be found in Pa. Col. 
Rec. v.437. In 1756 he was a Lieutenant in Capt. James Patterson’s 
Company of Col. Weiser’s Battalion. 

35. Joseph Spear, an Indian Trader as late as 1775; he then resided in 
Pittsburgh, near John Ormsby’s House. Spear was also one of His 
Majesty’s Justices of the Peace in Westmoreland County in 1774 and 
1775. He appeared prominently in the controversy between Dr. John 
Connolly and the Pennsylvania authorities in regard to the boundary 
line between Pennsylvania and Virginia. 

36. John McClure was Coroner of Cumberland County 1754-8. An uncle 
of Major Ebenezer Denny—mentioned in his Journal, page 321, as 
residing “nine miles above Pitt on the Monongahela,” and ancestor 
of all the McClures in that neighborhood. 

40. Samuel Heyden; a Captain in the King’s Rangers in Revolution. In 
1777, taken prisoner, violated his parole, and sent to the Council of 
Pennsylvania. 

41. James Reed is doubtless Read of Reading; he afterwards held many 
offices, both civil and military. 
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42. John Daily resided in Rostraver Township, Westmoreland County. Nov. 
25, 1794, he was accepted by Judge Addison as bail for the appear- 
ance of Moses Devore, who was charged with being concerned in the 
Whiskey Insurrection. 

43. Charles Boyle, brother of No. 5. 

45. Robert Paris; this is perhaps a mistake, and should ke Richard Paris. 
Col. John Armstrong frequently mentions Paris as a Trader. In 
1757, Paris brought a number of Cherokee and Catawba Indians to 
aid Pennsylvania. In a letter dated Carlisle, May 5, 1757, Col. 
Armstrong writes the Governor: “ Besides the inclination which the 
Cherokees have expressed to be acquainted, and occasionally join 
with us, I am well acquainted with Paris the Trader, who is at the 
head of those people, and can, I am persuaded, get him to visit and 
assist us with more or less of his people, except when they may be 
put on some expedition, or particular service from Virginia, but have 
not taken the liberty even of writing to that gentleman on the sub- 
ject, until I have your Honor’s authority for so doing.” 

49. Cornelius Atkinson enlisted April 20, 1756, in Capt. 5 oseph Shippen’s 
Company, and June 5th was sent with Cazarus and James Lowrey, 
and others on a scout, for an account of which see Col. Rec. vii. 155. 

52. Jno. Work, subsequently a Justice of the Peace in Cumberland County. 
Jno. Work signed a petition from the inhabitants of Westmoreland 
County to Gov. Penn, dated Pittsburgh, June 14, 1774. See Pa. 
Arch. iv. 518. 

53. George Tomb, probably Geo. Tomp, a militia man and spy during the 
Revolution. 

56. Chris. Millar resided in or near Pittsburgh, he also signed the petition 
of the inhabitants of Westmoreland County to Gov. Penn, dated 
June 14, 1774. 

57. Wm. Heath; this was probably Wm. Heth, afterwards Lt.-Colonel of 
the 3d Va. Regt. in the Revolutionary War. The name was quite 
commonly written Heath. 

59. John Graham was in the Indian trade as late as 1772. 

70. Jno. Coleman. Can this be the man whose case before the Presbytery 
April 15, 1788, is noticed in Smith’s Old Redstone, page 355? There 
was & “pon | of this name in Lancaster engaged in the manufacture 
of rifles and pack-saddles, and in the Indian trade. Robert and Wil- 
liam are the best known of the family. I am under the impression 
that Gen. Hand became associated with them after the Revolution in 
the manufacture of rifles. 

88. Ephram Blane was Commissary General for the Middle Department in 
the Revolution, and great-grandfather of Hon. James G. Blaine, U. 
8. Senator from Maine. 


Firra Street Grave-yarp (vol. i. p. 227).—“ A” sends us the following 
reply to the Query in a former number about the grave-yard on Fifth Street 
above Chesnut Street. 

In the beginning of the last century Richard Sparks of the city of Phila- 
delphia was. the owner of the piece of ground referred to, and by his will, 
dated Jan. 14, 1716, he devised “ his lot of land containing 100 feet on 5th 
— south of High Street for a burying place for the 7th day Baptists 
orever.” 

Mr. Sparks died in the same year, and was the first person interred there- 
in. Subsequently a few other persons were also buried in this ground, being 
the botlies mainly of members of the denomination residing in Cumberland 
Co., New Jersey, which were brought here for that purpose. The burial 
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ground at a later period fell into disuse, and in 1828, the Society offered it 
for sale or lease. A proposition from Stephen Girard to purchase it for the 
sum of $5000 was accepted, and the Hopewell Baptists of the County of 
Cumberland, N. J., and others, constituting the Society of 7th day Baptists, 
leased to him the lot for the period of 999 years for the above consideration, 
reserving, however, the right of burial on the northern half, or fifty feet. 

In 1838 the same parties, in consideration of a further payment, released 
to the City, trustee of Stephen Girard, the southern half of the 50 feet from 
the restriction contained in the original lease, leaving the northern 25 feet 
still subject to be used for purposes of interment. The brick building which 
is now used as the office of the Board of City Trusts, and of the Girard 
Estates, was then erected upon the portion of the lot that was free from re- 
striction. 

The northern 25 feet have been carefully kept from all encroachment, and 
are separated from the street by the brick wall, which extends from the 
Girard Building to the Market House on the north. In this portion, still 
rest the remains of the few who were interred there, and on a marble Tablet 
against this wall may be read an inscription, the material part of which is 
as follows :— 

‘This monument erected 1829 by the Trustees of the Ist Congregation 
of 7th day Baptists residing in the township of Hopewell, in the County of 
Cumberland, West New Jersey, and the ‘Trustees of the 7th day Baptist 
Church of Christ in Piscataway, East New Jersey, to perpetuate the memory 
of Richard Sparks, who was interred therein A. D. 1716, agreeably to his 
request in said will,” and several others, “ancestors and relatives of mem- 
bers of said Societies, who were laid within 25 feet of the north end of the 
same.” 


OctoraRA (vol. ii. page 349).—* Indian (Iroquois) name Ottohohaho— 
signifying where money or presents were distributed,” Campanzus. OrtTE- 
RAROE, see Col. Rec. 2. p. 402. Modern name Octararo or Octorora. E. 


TRANSLATOR OF CHASTELLUX’s TRAVELS (vol. i. p. 227 and 360).—As we 
have received another Query on this subject, we give the following abridg- 
ment of the Article in the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, referred to by “S. H. G.” Our space will not allow us to do justice 
to the investigation Mr. Trumbull has given the question, but from what we 
publish we think our readers will accept his conclusions. 

In a letter of March, 1869, to the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, Mr. J. Ham- 
mond Trumbull, President of the Connecticut Historical Society, informed 
him that he had met with a letter of one George Greve, which went far to 

rove, what Mr. Winthrop had been led to believe, from a memorandum of 

berling, that Greive was the translator of Chastellux’s Travels. From 
the notes to the Dublin edition of Chastellux, Mr. Trumbull shows that the 
translator had probably resided in England near the Scottish border, as he 
had heard Dr. Witherspoon previous to that gentleman’s coming to Ame- 
rica ; and in early life was acquainted with one Rumney, whose father had 
kept a school at Alnwick, in Northumberland. That the translator had 
spent some years in a counting-house in Switzerland, and was acquainted 
with Silas Deane; that he was in America in 1780, but returned to England 
in the autumn, or early winter of that year, and that he was in Holland in 
August, 1781. That he was in America again early in 1782, and in Dec. 
returned to France with several officers of Rochambeau’s army, and after a 
seven weeks’ voyage arrived at Bordeaux. The letter alluded to by Mr. 
Trumbull is written by Greive, from Bordeaux, Jan. 21st, 1783, to Silas 
Deane, and shows a friendship to have existed between them, and that the 
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writer had just returned from America. From other sources Mr. Trumbull 
informs us that Greive was an attorney at Northumberland, his father hav- 
ing followed the same profession at Alnwick. That George had been ap- 
prenticed to Peter Thellusson, a Swiss merchant residing in London; and 
that his character in many ways agrees with what is known of the translator 
of Chastellux. E. D. 


Tue SHormMaKER Property, GERMANTOWN (vol. ii. p. 230).—The house 
mentioned by Watson (vol. ii. p. 23) in which William Penn preached in 
Germantown, is standing at the present day. It is on the north side of 
Shoemaker’s Lane, immediately east of the railroad, and is known as the 
Rock-House. The property, subsequently Duval’s, was the country residence 
of Samuel Shoemaker, the account of whose interview with George ILI. will 
be found in the Pennsyitvanta MaGazine (vol. ii. p. 35). The plan of Ger- 
mantown in 1714 shows that Isaac Shoemaker owned the entire lot of ground 
on the east side of the main street, between the present Shoemaker and 
Church Lanes, extending to the township line. On the same plan, Shoe- 
maker’s Lane, which name it undoubtedly received from that family, is called 
the road to Conrad Weaver’s mill. ‘The modern house stood, as ment’oned 
by T. H. M., at the corner of the lane and the main street. A. W.S. 


Cou. Joun Butter = ii. p. 349).— Although we are not able to answer 
the question of B. C. 8. in your last number, it may be interesting for him 
to know that Col. John Butler was settled in Tryon County, N. Y., as early 
as 1757. He owned a fine farm near Johnstown, and on this farm his son 
Walter was born ; the latter studied law in the city of Albany. See Willetts’s 
Narrative, p. 87. Stone’s Life of Sir W. Johnson, vol. ii. p. “" - * 
Pav Aten (vol. ii. p. 111).—T. H. M. will find information regarding 
Paul Allen in Allzbone’s Dictionary of Authors, and in Duyckinck’s Cyclo- 
pedia of American Literature. Allen, according to Duyckinck, was an 
inordinately lazy man, and received considerable assistance in his literary 
labors from Nicholas Biddle, John Neal, and —— Watkins. The former 
prepared the Travels of Lewis and Clark; the last two, a History of the 
American Revolution, both of which works appeared in the name of Allen. 
Griswold, in his review of Duykinck, is very careful to state that Allen did 
not prepare the Journal of Lewis and Clark, which fact he could have 
learned from Duyckinck’s volumes in the sketch of Biddle; and then fails 
to show what he could also have learned from the volumes he was reviewing 
that Allen did not issue a Life of Washington, as stated on vol. i. p. 643; 
—_ that the work to which allusion was made was the History of 7 =" 
ution. . M. 


Capt. Wiiitam Evetyn (vol. i. p. 358).—In the lately — Campaign 
of 1776 around New York and Brooklyn by Henry P. Johnston (3d vol. 
of L. I. Historical Society’s Memoirs), the following account is given of the 
capture of an American patroling party of five officers, on the morning of 
the 27th of August, 1776, the day of the Battle of Long Island: “ Captain 
William Evelyn, ‘a gallant officer’ of the Fourth Infantry, or King’s Own, 
and a descendant of the eminent John Evelyn, of England, led the British 
advance this night, and it fell to his fortune to surround and capture all five 
American officers, and send them immediately to Clinton, who commanded 
the leading column.” ‘The authority for this statement is a letter from the 
Hon. Mrs. Boscawen to Mrs. Delany in the Autobiography of the latter, 
dated 17th Oct. 1776, which reads: “ We have had a letter from Capt. Eve- 
lyn from the field of battle; he was in y* brigade of light infantry, and took 
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5 officers prisoners, who were sent to observe our motions.” Mr. Johnston 
attributes the overwhelming defeat of our army at Long Island to the cap- 
ture of this party, to whom Putnam and Sullivan looked for information of 
the advance of the British through Jamaica Pass. Captain Evelyn was 
mortally wounded at the skirmish at Throg’s Neck on the 18th of Oct. ’76. 


Joun Purr De Haas (vol. ii. p. 345).—I notice two errors in Mr. 
Stauffer’s valuable data relating to Gen. De Haas. Lebanon was not “in 
Lancaster County until 1813.” From the formation of Dauphin in 1785 to 
1813 the town of Lebanon was in the latter county. Col. De Haas was not 
at the battle of Long Island, but at that date was at ae - 2 


Rev. Josepn Montaomery (vol. i. pp. 217, 356).—Owing to the meagre data 
at hand when the brief memoir of the Rev. Mr. Montgomery was written, 
a number of errors and omissions were made. After considerable research 
we have obtained the following additional information: Joseph Montgomery, 
the son of John and Martha Montgomery (natives of Ireland), was born 
Sept. 23, 1733, in Paytang Township, Lancaster ~~ Dauphin) County, and 
died at Harrisburg, Oct. 14, 1794. He married, Ist., Elizabeth, daughter 
of Andrew Reed, of Trenton, and a sister of President Joseph Reed, of 
Pennsylvania. She died at Georgetown, Md., in March, 1769, the funeral 
discourse being delivered by the Rev. Elihu Spencer. He married, 2dly, 
Rachel Boyce, the widow of Angus Boyce, and sister of Dr. Benjamin Rush, 
born in 1741.’ She died at Harrisburg, July 28, 1798. By his first wife, he 
had one daughter, Sarah, born July, 1768. She married Col. Thomas Fors- 
ter, and died July 27, 1808, at Erie. By his second wife he had (1), Eliza- 
beth, born July 17, 1770, married Samuel Laird, and died Oct. 12, 1814, at 
mamas, * and (2) John, born Dec. 23, 1771. At the close of his term in 
Congress, Mr. Montgomery served in the Pennsylvania Assembly as a mem- 
ber from Lancaster County. W. Hz E. 

















REPORT OF COUNCIL 


TO 


THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
May 6, 1878. 





To tae Historica Socrety or PENNSYLVANIA :— 

Your Council begs leave to report that, in the year 1877, the Hall 
was visited by a large number of persons, twelve hundred and 
eleven of whose names, as strangers, were entered on the Register. 

The increase in the Library and Collections for the year was— 


ne a a ee ae ee 
Pamphlets . ‘ ‘ ; a - 1205 
Maps . ‘ . . , ° : , : 21 
Manuscripts . — . ° , . . 50 
Magazines . ; ° , ; . ° ° 29 
Miscellaneous . . ° any ° - 805 


The accumulation by the Society during many years of a great 
body of original manuscripts, much increased a few years ago by 
those of the Penn Family, has resulted in a collection so large and 
valuable as to be justly ranked among the first in the country. 
Their proper arrangement could hardly be entrusted to any but 
those now living, who possess a knowledge of their character and 
value. Constant applications for an examination of these papers 
rendered it necessary, if the Society would faithfully perform its 
proper labor, that their arrangement should be undertaken at once. 
The same may also be said of the large and valuable collection of 
pamphlets owned by the Society. If the Council, some years ago, 
had had at its disposal the sum of ten thousand dollars for the 
arrangement and binding of these manuscripts and pamphlets, 
it would no doubt at once have been so used. Without such 
means, it was thought proper to depend upon the liberality of the 
members of the Society for special contributions for the purpose. 
This dependence has not been misplaced, the arrangement and 
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binding, now several years in progress, and to continue for three 
or four years to come, has involved an expenditure of about one 
thousand dollars a year. This has caused what we believe to have 
been a justifiable annual deficiency in the funds of the Society, 
met, however, by generous subscriptions in each succeeding year; 
and to be continued we hope, with the approbation of the members, 
until the desired work shall be completed. 

The deficiencies of the years 1875 and 1876, amounting to $1605, 
were met by such contributions. That of 1877, amounting to $786, 
it is proposed to meet in the same manner. 

No better evidence than this statement can be required to prove 
the wisdom of the commencement last year of the Endowment 
Fund, which it is hoped may be steadily increased, in order to 
avoid the necessity for special subscriptions. 

The following is a summary of the financial reports of the year 
1877. 


Treasurer’s Report. 


Income from members. ‘ . $3200 00 
Interest “ investments r ‘ 528 50 
Contributions , . ‘ , 436 00 
Total receipts ‘ ‘ - $4164 50 
Expenditure ‘ . . , - $4951 38 





Deficiency, Dec. 31, 1877 ° : ° 786 88 


Publication Fund Trust. 





Investments . ; . ; . $24,250 00 
Principal uninvested . ‘ ‘ 1,452 25 
Total ; , ‘ - $25,702 25 
Receipts from interest and sales in 1877 $2381 17 
Expenditure “2364 69 


The first volume of the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
3iography, recently completed, has been received with a favor 
that insures success. It has already led to a largely increasing 
correspondence with students and authors in many parts of the 
territory of the State, as well as elsewhere, and proves to be the 
medium long and greatly desired. 

The late Stephen Taylor, for many years an honored member of 
the Society, has bequeathed to this Fund the sum of one thousand 
dollars, to be paid on the final distribution of his estate. 
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Sixty new subscriptions, resulting in the receipt of $1500, were 
received during the year. 


Binding Fund Trust. 


Investments . : ‘ ‘ ‘ i ‘ . $3300 00 
185 volumes were bound during the year, and 42 maps were 
mounted. 
Library Fund Trust. 
George Washington Smith’s Donation -  « $1000 
Jesse George’s Bequest ; ‘ 7 ‘ . 4000 





Total : ° , ° ° : - $5000 
The number of volumes purchased during the year was 176. 


Building Fund Trust. 
Investments and cash on deposit . ‘ . $14,361 


Endowment Fund Trust. 
This fund, the result of subscriptions, now amounts to $2500. 


The Society’s Funds by Bequest, etc. 


Paul Beck’s Bequest . . : ‘ . - $100 
Athenian Institute Donation , " ‘ - 350 
Peter S. Du Ponceau’s Bequest . ‘ ° . 200 
Thomas Sergeant’s Bequest . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 100 
George Chambers’s Bequest . . 6 . - 100 
Jesse George’s Bequest i. * « -  « 1000 
Mrs. Eliza Gilpin’s Bequest . ° ° ‘ - 5100 
Life Membership Fund . ° . ° - 1000 


Total * ‘ ° ‘ . Pa 7950 
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Barber, Col. Francis, 144 
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BARKER, 214 

Barklet, John (Barklit), 303, 469 

BARTHOLOMEWS, 227, 228 

BARTON, 442 

Basire, quoted, 30, 31 

Bauer, Jacob, 6 

Bauer, M. J. von Eiseneck, 260, 264 

Bayard, Col. John, 284, 466 
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BAYLOR, 56, 218 

BAYNTON, 332, 349, 447, 448, 450 
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Bebber, Matthias, and Isaac van, 275 
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Bell, Charles H., contribution by, 436 
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by, 407 
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John W. Jordan, 153; mentioned, 
155, 424 

Beverly, Wm., 43 

Biarly, Andrew, 303 

Biddle, Col. Clement, 288 

Biddle, Edward, 419 

Biddle, James, 67 

Biddle, Mrs. Nicholas, 2 

Bjirk, Provost, 454 

Black, William, Journal of from Va. 
to Phila. in 1744, 40 

BLAND, 216 

Blane, Ephram, 304, 471 

Bleickers, Johannes and Peter, 280 

Blewer, Capt., 294 

Boaas, 214 

Bogaradt, Jost van, 326 

Bohemian Manor, 972, 3 349 

Bihm, Jacob, the ‘‘ Mystic,”’ 246, 275 

Bohm, Samuel, 136 

Bokias, Erasmus (Bokius), 303, 469 

BonDE, 342 

Bonsall, Speficer, article by, 394 

Boon, 297, 228 

Boor, 225 
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Borner, Jacob, 136 

Boston Port Bill, Thomson’s account 
of opposition to in Phila., 411 

Boucher, Rev. Jonathan, 63 

Bourignon, Antoinette, 262 

BouRNE, 456 

BOWLER, 226 

BOWLES, 349 

Boyce, 474 
Boyle, Charles, 304, 471 
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Marget, 305 

Boyle, | Philip, 303 

Braden, James, 303 

Bradford, Col. William, 286, 294 

Brainerd, Rev. David, 428 

BREARLEY, 56, 218 
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Washington by, 175 

Bretewitz, M. de, 260 

Bretton, Thomas, 304 
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Brodhead, Col. Danl., 76, 79 

Brodhead, Lt.-Col. John, 465 
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Brooke, Robert, 42, 46 

Brouwer, Hubert, of Neuwied, 130 
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Brown, Isaac, 468 

Bruck, Count of, 268, 278 

Bruck, Countess of, 268, 273 
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BUJAC, 214 
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Burghalter, Hans, 126, 130 

BuRTON, 349 
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Butler, Col. John, 349, 473 
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Byarly, Philip, 304; Phebe, 304; Ja- 
cob, 305 

Byers, John, 111, 230 
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Cahoon, James, 304 
Caldwell, Lieut. Robert, 77 
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CAROTHERS, 231 

Carr, George, 303 

Carre, Capt., 332 

Casdorp, Harmen, 275 
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407 ; mention of, 132, 1 

Cassel, Arnold and Johann, 267 

Caswell, Richard, 14 

Caton, William, 240, 244, 245, 251, 265, 
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Chambers’s ii, 428 

Champlain’s Expedition into Western 
New York in 1615, by Dr. J. G. 
Shea, 103 

CHANCELLOR, 55, 213 
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Charles Louis, Elector Palatine, 240, 
245, 249 

Chastellux, Marquis de, 166 

Chastellux’s Travels, translator of, 
472 

Chateaubriand, 26 

Chealy, Rev. Wm., 345 

Chester, see Upland 

Choisy, M. de, 22 
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Coa to Cra, 336; Cra to Den, 459 
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Cilley, Col. Joseph, 144 
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Claypole, James, 280 
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Cliveland, Gen., 70 

CLIFTON, 55, 218 
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agreement, 230 

Cock, see also Cox, 341, 342 

Coghran, Marg’t, 305 

Coleman, Jno., 304, 471 
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ing Swedish records, 224, 341 
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Conyngham, Redmond, 316 

Cook, Arthur, 232 

Cook, Edward, 303, 469 

Cooper, Dr., of King’s College, 63 

Copper, R., 258, 273 

Cornwallis, Lord, sails for England, 
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Corrections to Volume II., 466 
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Cox, sce also CocK, 224 225, 226, 227, 
228, 349 

CoyYCAULT, 56, 218 

CRAIG, 213, 216 

Craig, John, 2 

Craig, Mrs., 2 

Craigh, Col. Thomas, of Pa., 144 

Crawford, Hugh, 303, 470 

Crawford, Judah, 304 

Creamer, Cate, 305; George, 305 
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** Crisis, The,’’ Nos. 5 and 6, 294 

Crisp, Stephen, 240, 241, 251, 257, 265, 
272 


CRISPIN, 212 

Croese, Gerhard, 274 

Crone, Conrad, 304 

Crone, Marge’t, 305 
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Cunningham, Col. James, 465 

Cunning’m, Patrick, 304 

CUTHBERT, 55 

Cuthbert, Thomas, 67 
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Dankers, Jasper, 272 
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Davis, Ensign, Joseph, 77 

Davis, Lieut. John, 77 

Davis, Septimus, 80 

Declaration of War against France in 
1744, 43 

De Grasse, see Grasse 

De Haas, Gen., 345, 464 

Dehaven, Peter, 67 

Dehuff, Capt. Abraham, 77, 80 

Deichmann, Heinrich Johann, 247 

De Lancy, see Lancy 

Delaware and Iroquois Indians, notes 
on, by Conrad Weiser, 407 

DENNIS, 215 

Dickinson, Jobn, defence of his con- 
duct in 1774, by Chas. Thomson, 411 

DiaBy, 297 

Dirricks, Annecke, 240 

Dirricks, Gertrude, 241, 257 

Doberick, Matthias, 304 

DOCENIUS, 273 

Dominical Letters, 404 

DONNEL, 57 

DouGary, 57 

Downey, Wm., 303 

Drayton, Wm. Henry, 411 

DREXEL, 216 

Driesbach, Jost, 6 

Ducné, 58 

Duché, Elizabeth, wife of Jacob, 61, 
71, 73 

Duché, Rev. Jacob, by Rev. E. D. 
Neill, 58 ; mentioned, 320, 321 

Duché, Thomas Spence, son of Rev. 
Jacob, 72 

DUVERGE, 218 

DUFFIELD, 58, 61, 234 

Duffield, Edward, 61, 295 

Dunbar, Col., 110 

Duncastle, John, 304 

DUNSTER, 113 

Du Ponceau, Peter S., 24 

Du Portail, see Portail 

Dury, John, 259 

DYER, 314 


Eakin, Rev. Samuel, 345 

EATTON, 441 

Eddy, Charles, vs. R. Morris, 176 

Edmonds, William, 154 

EGLE, 466 

Election in Phila., 1705, 452 

Elizabeth, Princess, 249, 254, 255, 257, 
259, 270 

ELLA, 224 

Ellery, William, sketch of, by Thos. 
Wentworth Higginson, 433 

Elliott, Andrew, 297 

ENGLISH, 112 

ENOCH, 342 

ENOCHS, 226, 228 

Errata, see Corrections to Volume II., 
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Ettwein, Rev. John, letter from, 153, 
156 


EVANS, 216, 217, 341 

Evans, Rev. David, 344, 345 

Evans, Peter, 453 

Evans, Rev. Nathanael, 344 

Evans, Rev. Rees C., contribution by, 
343 

Evans, Samuel, contribution by, 232 

Evans, Rev. Thos., 344, 345 

Evelyn, Capt. Wm., 473 

Everlow, John, 303 

Ewald, Capt. J. (Hessian), 22, 319 

Ewing, Alex., 303, 470 


Fabritius, Rev. Jacobus, 333, 335, 342, 
45 

Falkenstein, Count of, 268, 278 

Faris, Jacob, 345 

Farrington, Geo. (artist), 36 

Fauquier, Gov. Francis, 298, 302 

Feagan, Patrick, 305 

Federal Convention, 170, 191; Maj. 
Jackson, Sec. of, 364 

Ferguson, Mrs. Elizabeth, 70 

Fernow, B., quoted, 329 ; communica- 
tion from, 467 

Feustking, Rev. J. K., 262 

Flanders, Henry, contribution by, 306 

FLEMMING, 112 

Figken’s Historia Fanaticorum, quo- 
ted, 252 

Finly, Jno., 393, 470 

First Child of English Parentage b. 
in Pa., 228 

FIsck, 333 

FIs, 224, 228 

FISHER, 116, 212, 214 

Fisk, 342 

Fitch, John, map by, 102 

Fitzgerald, John, Aid to Washington, 
145 

Fitzsimmons, see Fitzsimons, 466 

Fitzsimons, Thomas, sketch of, 306 

Folsom, Nathaniel, sketch of, by Chas. 
E. Bell, 436 

Foote, Rev. Geo., 345 

FoREMAN, GEO., 349, 447, 449 

Fort Pitt, journal of a2 march from to 
Presqu’ Isle, 1760, 149 

Foster, 474 

Fowler, Wim., 304 

Fox, 212 

Fox, Geo., 238, 251, 254, 257, 261, 270, 
276 

Frankford Company formed, 263 

Franklin, B., letter to, from Thos. 
Paine, 283 

Franklin, B., and Maj. W. Jackson, 
357, 358, 359, 360 

FREEDLEY, 218 

FREDRICS, 227 

Freeze, John G., communication from, 
343 

FRENCH, 450 


FRIEND, 228 

‘Friends’ ”’ Calendar, 399 

Funck, Martin, 136 

Funk, Martin, information wanted 
regarding, 229 

Funk, Henry, 134 

Furly, Benj., 241, 249, 250, 251, 257, 
259, 264, 270, 273, 276, 278, 280 

Furly, John, 238, 249 

Finney, Lieut. Walter, 77, 80 


Gaegh, Cornelis van der, 275 

Gaetschalck, Jacob, 121 

GALES, 341 

Gallitzen, Rev. Dr. Demetrius Augus- 
tine, founder of the town of Loretto, 
Pa., 378 

Galloway, Joseph, 174 

Gardner, Thomas, 335 

GARRET, 226, 341 

Garret, Lieut. Morton, 77 

Gates, Gen. H., 15 

George, Joseph, 304 

George III., Shoemaker’s interview 
with, by Wm. Brooke Rawle, 35 

Germantown, battle of, Paine’s ac- 
count of, 288 

Germantown, Pa., settlers of, 275 

GERTS, 541 

Gichtel, 275 

GILLILAN, 217 

Gillon, Capt. Alexander, commands 
the South Carolina frigate, 357, 359, 
360 

GILPIN, 214 

GIURGEN, 341 

Gloria Dei Church, Phila., records of, 
224, 341; erection of, 451 

Godschaleck, Jacob, 134 

GORDEN, 57 

GoRDON, 450 

GOUVERNEUR, 214 

Governors ,of Pennsylvania, not in 
list, 110, 231 

Graham, Edward, 303 

Graham, Jno., 304, 471 

Grasse, Count de, 168 

Graveyard in 5th St., Phila., 471 

Greene, Col. Christopher, 10, 290 

Greene, Gen. Nathaniel, by George 
Washington Greene, 84; mentioned, 
288, 291 

Greenfield, Jno., 303 

Greenleaf, James, 176 

GRIFFITH, 215, 

GRIFFITTS, 56 

Gryftydd, Timothy, Rev., 344, 345 








Guion, Mad. dela Mothe, 262 
GUSTAFSON, 349 
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HAMAN, 341 

Hamilton, Col Alex., letter of, on bat- 
tle of Monmouth, 140 ; on the aban- 
donment of the army, 309 | 

Hammill, Rev. Hugh, 345 

Hamson, Francis, 232 

Hand, Col. Edward, 464 

HANN0M, 116 

Harnider, France F., 304 

Harris, James, 303, 470 

Harrisburg, Pa., in 1787, 109 

Hart, Charles Henry, communication | 
from, 349 ; contribution of, 157 

Hart, J ohn, letter from, to Francis 
Hopkinson, 321 

HARVEY, 217 

Hascvoelt, Abraham, 263 

Haslett, Col., 78 

Hay, Maj. William, 465 

HAYDOCK, 214 

Hays, Charles, 304 

Hays, Mary, 305 

Hazelwood, Com. John, information 
ag regarding, 111; mentioned, 
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Heath, Wm., 304, 471 

Helm, Israel, 332, 444 

HENDERSON, 231 

Henderson, Ensign Wm., 77, 80 

Henderson, Lt.-Col., 356 

Hendricks, Elizabeth, 257 

Hendricks, Gerhard, 267 

Hendricks, Peter, 244, 270, 275, 278 

HENDRICKSON, 330 

HENRICSON, 227, 228 

Herbert, Capt. Thomas, 77, 80 

HERMAN, 349 

Heth, Col. Wm., see Heath, 471 

Heroes = War of 1812, query regard- 
ing, 2' 

Heyden, | Sam/’l, 304, 470 

Hiberd, John, will quoted, 451 

Hickman, John (an Indian), 430 

Hicks family, history of, to be pub- 
lished, 111 

Higgins, John, 241, 251 

Higginson, Thomas Wentworth, con- 
tribution by, 433 

Hildeburn, Chas. R., contributions of, 
97, 219, 296, 314, 336, 459 

HIuu, 341 

Hill, Harry, 66 

Hill, Uriah, 303 
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dress before Hist. Society of Pa., 463 
Historical Society of Pa., proceedings 
of,,102, 223, 340, 463 : Report of 
Council, 475 ; officers, 478; meetings 
of, 1879, 479; dues, etc., 479 | 
Hogg, Lt., of Pa. ip 236 
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Hollender, Peter, 326 
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Mota . 231 

HOLSTEEN, 342 

HOLSTEIN, 227 

HoMAN, 225, 227 

Hook, Robt., 303 

HOOKEY, 216 

HOPKINSON, 217 
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a sketch of, by C. R. Hildeburn, 


Hopkinson, Thomas, 61, 314 
| HOPPMANN, 335 
| Hornes, Countess of, 258, 259 


| Houssacker, Major, 380 


Howe, 349 

HOWELL, 57 

Howell, Rev. H. 8., 345 

Howell, Capt. Joseph, Jr., 77, 80 
Huber, John Michael, 424 
HUGHES, 234 

Hvueus, 341 

HULINGS, 225 

HUMPHREYS, 61, 234 _— 
Huston, Ensign, Alex., Jr., 77 


| Hutchins, Capt. Thomas, Geographer, 


paper from collections of, 149 
HUTCHINSON, 112 
Huygen, Dutch Commissary, 329 
Huygins, Louisa, 256 
Hyden, Samuel, 303 


ILLIUS, 214 

Indian nomenclature, 343 

“Troquois,’’ notes on, by Conrad 
Weiser, 407 

Irvine, Gen. James, papers of, quoted, 
143 


Irvine, Gen. Wm., letter about Mon- 
mouth, 147 ; letters to, from Fitzsi- 
mons, 310 

IRWIN, 217 

Ivon, Peter, Labadist minister, 256, 
257, 271 


JACKSON, 456 

Jackson, Paul, 59 

Jackson, Maj. William, Sec. of Con- 
vention of 1785, sketch of, by C. W. 
Littell, 353; letter of, to Washing- 
ton, declining post of Adjutant-Gen., 
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Jacobs, Elizabeth, 304 ; Marget, 305 
Jacobs, Wm., 304 

J AMES, 369 

James, Samuel, 344 

Jansen, » 275 

Jansen, Conradt, 121 

J ANSON, 341 
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JEGOU, 454 
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Jenings, Samuel, 335 

JERSTBERG, 342 

Jervis, Rev. T. B., 345 

JESTENBERG, 225, 226 342 

Jocom, 226 

JOHANSON, 341 

JOHNS, 213, 216 

JOHNSON, 295, 226, 228, 341 

Johnson, S., of Briel, 1677, 249 

Johnston, Francis, 82 

Joilet, Louis, 466 

JOKUM, 341 

JONASON, 342 

JONES, Mouns, 226; Nicholas, 227, 
Andrew, 227 

Jones, Elizabeth, w. of Griffith, 447 

JONSSON, 342 

Jordan, John W., contribution by, 153, 
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J5STASSON, 342 

JbSTES, 342 

JESTSSON, 342 

Judy, John, 304 

Judy, Mary, 304; Mary, 305; 
beth, 305 

Juriaensen, Jonas, 332 

Jurian, Hans, 332, 335 

JUSTIS, 226, 227, 228, 341 


Kachlein, Lt.-Col. Peter, 465 

Karsdorp, Harmen, 121 

Kassel, Yillis, or Gillis, 134 

Kaufman, Michael, 136 

Kearsley, Dr. John, 234 

KEEN, 225, 226, 341, 349, see, also, Kyn 

Keen, Gregory B., contributions by, 
924” 395, 341, 443° 

Keith, Elizabeth, 238 

Keith, Geo., 238, 259, 270, 273 

Keller, Rev., of Kriegsheim, 265 

Kelpius, John, of the Wissahickon, 247 

Kembler, J ohannes, 263, 264 

Keurlis, Peter, 280 

Keyser, Peter and Dirk, 275 , 

Kichline, Col., 78 

Kijhn, see Kyn, 325 

KIJN, see Kyn, 325 

KING, 224 

Kinnersley, «rome 61 

Kirk, Ensign, John, 77 

Kirkbride, Col. Joseph, 287, 291, 292 

Klein, Lt.-Col., 

Klincken, Aret, 275 

Kolb, Dielman, 134 

Kolb, Martin, 121, 134 

KGNIG, 342 

Krey, Johann, 267 

KRUGER, 213 

Kyn, Joran, the founder of Upland, 
descendants of, by G. B. Keen, 325, 
443 ; corrections in, 465 
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Kuan, 342 

KUIJHN, 342 

Kuper, Mr. (Copper, R.?), 273 
Kunders, Tunes, 280 


Labadie, Jean, 249, 256, 257 

‘* Labadists,’’ 249, 256, 257, 270, 272 

Lacie, Villus, 332; see Niels Laersen, 
465-66 

LaAcony, 341 

Ladislaus IV., King of Poland, 256 

Laersen, Niels, 332 

Lafayette, 141, 142, 168 

LAICAN, 335, 341 

LAICAN, Nils, 453 

LAIJKAN, 342 

LAIRD, 474 

| Laney, de, Col., 9, 10 

Lang, Ens. James, 77 

LANGAER, Andris, 453 

| Langdale, John, 303, 469 

Lash, see Loesch, 425 

Latta, Rev. James, 59 

Laurens, Col. John, 21, 146, 356 ; his 
mission to France in 1781, 356, 357, 
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Lauzun, Duke de, 22, 26 
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Lawrence, Col. (Laurens), 21 
LAYKAN, 342 
Leade, Jane, 247 
Lebrun, Johannes, 263 
Lee, Gen. Charles, 140-48, 149 
Lee, Philip Ludwell, see Black’s Jour- 
nal, 43 
Lensen, Jan, 280 
| Lerfner, Maximilian, 264; 
LEVIS, ‘12 
pak Miss Hettie, 44 
| Levy, Sansom, 44 
| LEwIs, 55, 219, 217 
Lewis, Ww m., 363 
| Lignon, Peter du, Labadist Minister, 
| 256, 257, 271 
| Lilljebald, Peringer, 452 
| Linde, Adrian von der, 253 
| Lindsay, John, 303, 470 
| Lingenfilder, Abram, 304 
| Lincoln, Gen. B., 354, 356, 361-363 
| Littell, Chas. w., contribution by, 353 
| Littledale, W. F., contribution from, 
236 
Littlepage, James and Lewis, 46 
| Livingston, Henry Philip, 144, 466 
| Livingston, Miss Sarah van B., 167 
| Livingston, James and Henry P., 466 
Livingston, Gov. William, 167 
Lloyd, Capt. Peter Z., 77, 30 
LOcK, 225, 226 
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Lutz, Lt.-Col. Nicholas, 78; 465 
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sel to the State of S. C., 

Luzerne, Chevalier de la, 166, 167 

LYCON, 226, 227, 341 

LYMAN, 214 


Macky, Capt., 43 

Maclay, William, 82 

Magaw, Col. Robt., 464 

Magaw, Rev. Samuel, 59 

Mallier, ——, 14 

MARKOE, 212 

Marquette, Father, 466 

Marshall, Capt. Abraham, 77 
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MATSON, 224, 227, 228 

Matson, Niels, 332 

MATTSON, 342 
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McAllister, John, Jr., memorial no- 
tice of, 92 

McAllister, Lt., of Pa., 236 

McAllister, William, 303, 469 
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McCarty, Lydia, 305 

McCarty, Patrick, 304 

McClellan, Lieut. Joseph, 77, 80 

McClenaghan, Rev. Wm., 60 

McCluer, Jno., 304 
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McClure, John, 470 

McCollum, Chris’ m, 305; Thos., 305 

McCollum, Neil, 304 
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Me :Dougal, Gen. Alex., 291 
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McGraw, Rev., 7 
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of, 348 
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91, 185-210, 306-324 433-442 
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Mennonite Emigration to Pennsyl- 
vania, by J. G. de Hoop Scheffer, 
translated by S. W. Pennypacker, 
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the ‘‘ Friends,’’ 242 
Mercer, Lt.-Col., 22 
Mercer, Col. George, 299-302 
Mercer, Fort, 292 
Merian, Caspar, 263 
Merlau, Johanna —— 260, 261, 
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Meurer, John Philip, 425 
Mickley, Joseph J., memoir of, by W, 
H. Ruddiman, 457 
Mifflin, Fort, 290, 292 
Mifflin, Gen. Thomas, 414-22 
Miles, Col. Saml., 75, 76, 465 
Millar, Chris., 304, 471 
Millar, Elenor, 305; Henry, 305 
MILLER, 442 
Milligan, James, 303, 470 
Minuit, Peter, 326, 465 
MOLLICKA, 225, 226 
MOLLOCK, 342 
Monc, 112 
Monmouth, battle of, described by 
Hamilton and Gen. W. Irvine, 139 ; 
corrections in their accounts of, 347, 
466 
Monsson, 342 
| MONTGOMERY, 215 
| Montgomery, Rev. Joseph, 474 
| Montour, Andrew, 427, 428, 430, 431 
| Montour, Madam, 429 
| MOooRE, 116, 298 
Moore, Lambert, 297-98 
Moore, Lieut., 80 
Moore, William, 241, 265 
Moore, Wm., Pres., of Pa., 230 
MORGAN, 211, 213, 441 
Morgan, Abel, 344 
Morgan, Evan, sermon on death of, 62 
Morgan, Dr. John, 59 
Moravian blacksmiths at Shamokin, 
429; missions in Duchess Co., New 
York, 424 
Moravians in the Housatonic Valley, 
note of, address on, by Rev. W. G. 
Andrews, 340 
MorRREY, 448 
MoRrRIs, 57, 184, 185 
Morris, Charles M., remarks by, or 
John McAllister, Bi r., 92 
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Morris, Gouverneur, sketch of, by 
Miss C. K. Meredith, 185 

Morris, Gouverneur, 170, 179, 180 

‘* Morris,’”’ loss of ship, 343 

Morris, Robert, 112, 158 

Morris, Mrs. Robert, by C. H. Hart, 
157 ; mentioned, 343 

Morris, Robt., son of Robt., 171 

Morris, Thomas, son of Robt., 171, 179 | 

MORTON, 226, 228, 341 

Muhlenberg, Gottlieb Henry Ernest, 


D.D., 109 
Mullica, Erik, 333 
Mulloy, Cap. Terrance, 110 
Mumaw, Peter, 304 
MuNDAY, 450 
MURRAY, 456 
Murray, Capt. Francis, 77, 80 
MUSGRAVE, 55, 212 
“Mystics” of Germany, 246 


Nash, Gen., wounded, 288 

Nazareth, Pa., 155 

Neill, Rev. Edward D., contribution 
by, 58 

NELSON, 224, 228 

Nelson, Maj., 20 

NEWBOLD, 214 

New Jersey, claim to, 1784, 228, 352 

New Sweden, essay on, by Carl K. S. 
Sprinchorn, 465 

New York and Brooklyn, campaign of | 
1776 around, by Mr. Henry P. John- 
ston, 464 

Nezelius, 228 

Nice, Capt. John, 77, 80 

Nicholson, John, 176, 179 

Nieke, George, 425 

Nieson, Gertrude Dirick, 276 

NILSSON, 342 

Nitapkung, 226 

Nitschman, Anna, 427 

NIXon, 349 

Notes and Queries, 103, 224, 341, 464 

Noble, Richard, 455 

Norris, 442 

NUGENT, 56, 218 


“Octorara,” meaning of, Indian 
name, 349; mentioned, 472 

OGIER, 211 

“Old Style’ and “New Style” of 
computing time, 394 

Olney, Lt.-Col. Jeremiah, 143 

Onondaga, Spangenberg’s notes of | 
travel to, in 1745, 424 } 

Op-den-Graef, Dirk, Herman, and 
Abraham, 275, 280 

ORMsBY, 56, 217 

Osborne, Sir Geo., 70 

Oswald, Lt.-Col. Eleazer, 144 

Ottendorff, Count, von, 6 

Otter, Elizabeth, 305 

Otzinachse, see Shamokin, 427 





Overwinter, Adam, 304 


PAGE, 217 

Paine, Thomas, letter from, to Frank- 
lin, 283 

Palatines, 122-38 

Papegaya, Lt. John, 467 

Paris, Robt., 304, 471 

Parke, Col. John, 145 

Parker, Col. Richard, of Va., 144 

Parker, Col., of Va., killed at Charles- 
ton, 356 

PARRISH, 214 

PARRY, 61, 234 

Parry, Col. Caleb, 79, 80, 116, 465 

PASSAGE, 56, 218 

Pastorius, Francis Daniel, 250, 263, 
264, 273, 280 

Patrick, an Indian Doctor, informa- 
tion wanted regarding, 111; men- 
tioned, 431 

PAUL. 216, 227 

PAWLING, 218 

Pell, Joshua, Jr., diary quoted, 236 

Pencader, Del., Welsh settlers of, 343 

Pen used to sign Centennial Bill pre- 
sented to Hist. Society, 463 

Penn, Gov. John, conduct of, in 1774, 
417, 423 

Penn, Lady Juliana, 71 

Penn, Richard, sermon on death of, 
63 


| Penn, William, and Anthony Duché, 


58; travels of, in Holland and Ger- 
many, 1677, 237; Swedish settlers 
and, 453 ; mentioned, 119 

Penington, Edward, 416 

Pennsylvania troops in the campaign 
of 1776, tribute to, by Henry P. 
Johnston, 464 

Pennsylvania Officers at. Isle Aux 
Noix, 236 

Pennypacker, 8. W., contributions by, 
74, 117; quoted, 275 

PERSSON, 342 

Peters, Rev. Richard, 63 

Peters, William, 59 

Petersen, Dr. Wilhelm, 260, 265 

PETERSON, 228 

Philadelphia, Doctors in, 234; election 
in 1705, 452; military operations 
near, in 1777-78, Paine’s account of, 
283 ; revolution in, 411; city of, in 
1818, 467 

Phillips, Nicholas, 304 ; Chris., 305 

PHYSICK, 369 

Physick, Edmund, 67 

PLEASANTS, 216 

PLUMSTED, 297 

PICKERING, 57 

Pidgeon’s Run, 344 

Pierce, Jno., 303, 469 

‘** Pietists,’’ 261 

Pinckney, Gen. C. C., to Wm. Jack- 
son, 367 

Pine, R. Edge, artist, 181 

Piper, Lt.-Col., 465 
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Pittsburgh, list of settlers at, in 1760, 
303 ; notes on the list of settlers at, 
in 1760, by Isaac Craig, 46! 

POLSSON, 342 

Pomry, Marget, pod Elizabeth, 305 

Pordage, Dr. J., 

Portage Railroz y Ae the Allegheny 
Mountain, 370 

Portail, Gen. du, 356 

Porterfield, Col., 17, 18 

Potts, Wm. Jobn, contribution by, 229 

Powell, Mrs. Eliza, 177 

Powell, Thomas, Jr. and Sr., 448 

Prayer in Congress by Duché, 67 

Presqu’ Isle, Journal of a march to, 
from Fort Pitt in 1760, 149 

Price, Heneritta, 304 

Printz, Armgardt, d. of Gov. P., 467 

Printz, Gov. John, 325, 326, 327, 328, 
331, 465, 467 

Piittel, Christian, 253 

PYLE, 55, 116 


Quakers, their treatment in Germany, 


Railroad, first, over the Allegheny 
Mountain, 370 

RAMBO, 225, 226, 227, 341, 342, 349 

Rambo, Peter, 333, 335 

Ramsay, Lt.-Col. Nathaniel, 143 

Randall, Elizabeth, 304 

Randolph, Anne Carey, w. of G. Mor- 
ris, 194 

Randolph, officers of the frigate, 236 

Randolph, Peter, 299 

Randolph, Peyton, death of, 66 

Rauch, Christian Henry, 425 

RAWLE, 213 

Rawle, Wm. Brooke, contribution by 
(extract from diary of S. Shoema- 
ker), 35; mentioned, 102 

Raynal, Abbé, 27 

Read, Mr., of S. C., 25 

Records, see Christ Church, and Gloria 
Dei Church 

Red Bank, 290, 292 

Redskin, Capt. Henry, 14 

REED, 474 

Reed, Joseph, Gen., 411-23 

Reed, James, 304, 470; Martha, 304; 
Mary, 304, 305; George, 305; Jno., 
305 ; Robt., 304 

Reinagle, Mr. (music teacher), 171 





RITTENHOUSE, 442 

Rittenhuysen, Claus, Willem, and 
Gerrard, 275 

Roberts, Solomon W., contribution 
by, 370; address by, noted, 340 

ROBESON, 213 

ROBIN, 214 

Robin, LV’ Abbé, 166 

Robinson, Jobn, 304 

Robinson, Patrick, 446 

Rochambeau, Count, 25, 27 

RODMAN, 213, 214 

Rops, 227 

Roelof, Jan, 250 

Rogers, Rev. Jason, 345 

Rogers, Lenora, 305 

Rolfe (Rolf), Geo., 241, 265 

Roos, see Ross 

Rorabunck, Chris., 304 

Ross, 218, 227, 343 

Ross, George, 419 

Rouerie, Marquis de la, 1 

ROWLAND, 214 

Ruddiman, W. H., memoir of Joseph 
J. Mickley, by, 457 

Rudman (Swedish Minister), 224, 341, 
342 

RUNNELS, 226 

Rusu, 474 

Ruston, 116 

Ruston, Dr., 179 


SALTER, 57 

Salter, Ha, 450 

Saltzungen, Hermann, von, 247 

Sampson, James, 304 

Sampson, Marget, 305 

Sandel, Rev. Andrew, 451, 453 

SANDELANDS, 330, 332, 349, 443 

Sandelands, James, 443 

Sandelyn, Jacob Evertsen, 443 

Sassoonan, see Allummapees 

Sattelihu, see Andrew Montour 

SAUNDERLAINE, see Sandelands 

Saur, Christopher, communications 
to, regarding Indians, 407 

Schaeffer, Michael, 425, 430 

Schaffner, George, 6 

Schaffner, Lieut. a 77 

Schaffner, Major, 2 

Schahamokink, see Shamokin 


| Scheffer, J. G., de Hoop, article by, 
117 


Schiebach (Skippack), 137 


Remedies for restoring Sunk ey of Schliiter, Peter, 272; Henry and 


Pa., name of author wanted, 229 


Peter, 956, 257 ; Mrs. Peter, 256 


Reminiscences of the first railroad Schmidt, K., of Spieldorf, 269 


over the Allegheny Mountain, by S. 
W. Roberts, 370; mentioned, 340 
Reneval, Mademoiselle de, 258 
REYNIERS, 349 
Reynglds, James, 67 
Richardson, Sarah, 76 
RIDGWAY, 216 
Ridley, Matthew, 167 





Schneyder, Johannes, 136 


| Schotel, Dr., 271 


| Schott, Capt. John Paul, 6, 13 

Se humacher, see Shoemaker 

Schurman, Anna Maria von, 249, 256, 
270, 271, 272 

Schwenkfeld, Caspar, 247 


| Schwenkfelders, The, 132, 425 
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Scotch-Irish Immigration to Pa., re- 
cord of, wanted, 463 

Scott, 217 

Scott, Gen. Chas., 140 

ScuTE, 341 

ScUTER, 225 

Seelin, Anthony, 6 

Senamensing, 224 : 

Seidensticker, Prof. Oswald, contribu- 
tion by, 237 

Sergeant, Jonathan Dickinson, sketch 
of, by Rev. Edwin T. Hatfield, 438 

Sewel, Jacob Williamson, 251 

Seyffert, Anton, 426 

Seymour, Sergeant, 18 

Shakatawein, Sam., an Indian, 430 

SHALLCROsS, 214 

Shamokin, 427 

Sharp, Paul, 304 

SHaw, 212 . 

Shea, Dr. John Gilmary, contributions 

, 103 

Shebosch, John Jacob, 424 

Shee, Col. John, 464 

Sheffer, Dr. (quoted), 275 

Sheldon, Col., 10 

Shikellmy, an Indian Chief, 427, 428, 
429, 430, 431 

SHIPPEN, 212 

SHOEMAKER, 121, 211, 212, 349 

Shoemaker, Isaac, 267; Peter, 267 

Shoemaker, Saml., interview with 
Geo. IIT., 35; mentioned, 102 

Shoemaker property in Germantown, 
230, 473 

Shiitz, Dr. Johann Jacob, 263, 264 

Simens, Jan, 280 

SINKLER, 216 

Sinnott, Jacob, 304; Susannah, 305; 
John, 305; Philip, 305 

Sintern, Isaac van, 275 

Sjoerts, Cornelis, 275 

SKUTE, 226, 342 

Sluys, Jan and Henrich van der, 275 

Sly, Geo., 304; Marget, 305; Eliza- 
-_ 305; Susanna, 305; Rachel, 


5 
Small, Thos., 304 
SMITH, Benj. R., 214 
SMITH, Jacob R., 216 
SMITH, James, of Bucks Co., Pa., 


SMITH, James, 216 

Smith, Matthew, Prothonotary of 
Northampton Co., Pa., 231 

SMITH, Milton, 211 

Smith, Peter, 304; Chris., 305 

Smith, Samuel, Judge of Common 
Pleas, Cumberland Co., Pa., 231 

SMITH, Sarah A., 57 

Smith, Rev. Thomas, 345 

Smith, Tincas, 304 

Smith, Rev. Wm., D.D., 63, 415, 416 


Snider, Jno., 304 





Sobieski, John, 252, 253, 254 

Sommelsdyk, Anna, Maria, and Lu- 
cia, 256, 271; Cornelius, 271 

Sonneman, Aaron, 249 

South Carolina Frigate ( The Indian), 
357, 360 ; 

Spangenberg’s notes of travel to 
Onondaga in 1745, 424 

Spear, Joseph, 304, 470 

SPENCER, 441 

Spencer, Elihu, Rev., 345 

Spener, John Jacob, 248, 249, 260, 261, 
264 


Splane, William, 303 

SPRING, 216 

Springer, Charles, his list of Swedes 
on Delaware in 1693, referred to, 
451; mention of, 334 

Springer, Lucia, 256, 271; Cornelius, 
271 


Stamp Act in New York and Virginia, 
notes on, by Charles R. Hildeburn, 
296 


Stamper, Molly, 40, 44 

Stauffer, Daniel, 136 

Stauffer, D. McN., communication 
from, 347 

Stedman, Charles, 67 

Steel, Rev. Capt. John, of Carlisle, 
Pa., 231 

STEELMAN, 224, 225, 456 

Steigel, Baron, of Pa., 162 

Stewart, Col. Walter, 143 

Stidden, Dr. Tymen, 330 

STILLE, 227, 341, 342 

Stirling, Lord, 141, 142, 143 

Stobo, Robert, 469 

STOCKER, 55, 217 

Stout, 56, 217 

St. Clair, James, 303 

St. Peter’s Church, Phila., inscriptions 
in yard of, 347 

Strauss, George, 263 

Strepers, Wilhelm, 280 

STRETTELL, 115 

Strettell, Robt., 43, 48, 109, 110, 115 

STUART, 57 

Stubbs, John, 241, 251 

St. Vincent and Puke’s Land Associa- 
tion, 236 

Sullivan, Gen. John, by Thos. C. 
Amory, 196; mentioned, 291 

Sunbury, Pa., 427 

‘‘Susquehannocks,”’ query regarding, 
469 


Sutor, Ensign, James, 77 

SWANSON, 226, 228 

Swanwick, Hon., 313 

Swedes Church, Phila., records of to 
be published, 111 

Swedish records in Pa., 224, 341 

SWENSSON, 342 ; 

SwIFT, 61, 447 

Symcock, John, 232 
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Takokan, 225, 332-334 

Talbot, Rev. John, address on, de- 
livered before Hist. Society of Pa., 
463 

Tallack, William, quoted, 246 

Tallcoat, Wm., 238 

TALLMAN, 211 

Tamoc, Caspipina, letter of, 63 

TANCK, 

Tatemy, Moses Fonda, an Indian, 428 

Tauler, Johann, 24 

Tay, 342 

TAYLOR, 227, 450 

Taylor, Abraham, 40 

Taylor, Stephen, memorial notice of, 
95 


Tellner, Jacob, 122, 250, 275 

Ternant, Col., 20, 22 

Terstegen, G., 269 

Thomas, Anna, 304; Nelly, 305 

Thomson, Charles, account of the op- 
position to the Boston Port Bill, by, 
411 

Thomas, Gov. George, of Pa., 41, 43, 
48, 425, 430 

Thomas, Joseph, 345 

THOMPSON, 212, 227 

Thompson, Prof. R. E., quoted, 247 

Thompson, Gen., and Col. Wm., 148 
464 

THURSTON, 214 

Tincker, John, Gov. of N. Providence, 
59 


Tinicum, 331 

Tisen, Reinert, 280 

Tomb, Agnus, 305; George, 304, 471 

Tomp, sce Tomb, 471 

Tonyn, Fort, Maj. Jackson at, 354 

Toussard, Col. Louis, 147 

Toy, 224, 225 

Trapp, Monastery of la, 3 

Treat, Rev. Richard, 43 

Trediffryn Meeting House, 344 

TRENT, 349, 450 

Trent, Wm., 303, 470 

Tronjoli, Mylien le, 30 

Trumbull, John (artist), 36 

Trumpeter’s Creek, 225 

Tufin, Gen. Charles Armand, 1 

Tullifiny Bridge, Maj., Jackson at 
skirmish of, 355 

Tulpehocken, Pa., 424 

Tunes, Abraham, 286 

TWELLS, 213 

TYLER, 55 


Ueberfeldt, John Wilhelm, 263 

Undereyck, Theo., 273 

Upland, now Chester, founder of, 325, 
443, 


URIAN, 328 
Valentine, Ensign Henry, 77 


Valley Forge, G. Morris at, 188; T. 
Paine at, 294 
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Van Braght, Tilleman Jans, his 


Bloody Theatre on Martyr’s Mirror, 
133, 135 

Van der Sinissen, Henry, 132; Dr., 
138 


Vanderwalle, 260, 261 

Vanderwerf, Jan Roeloff and Rich- 
ard, 275 

Vandoré, Chevalier de, 21 

Van Sinteren, Isaac, 121 

VARLETH, 349 

Vettekeuken, Mariecke, 249, 250 

Vienne, Marquis de la, 147 

** Volontaires de Luxembourg,”’ 360 

Voss, Jan de, 121 

Vossen, Arnold van, 275 

Vries, —— , 256 


WADSWORTH, 216 

Wagner, Rev., 425 

WALKER, 56, 218, 333 

Walle, Jacob van de, 263 

Wallen, Mary, 304 

WALN, 211, 349 

WALTER, 216 

War against France declared in Phila- 
delphia, 1744, 44 

Ward, Lieut. Barnard, 77 

Ward, Edward, 303, 470 

Ward, Townsend, paper on Gen. 
Armand, 1; contribution by, 95 

Wasey, Capt., 280 

Washington, Gen. Geo., at Monmouth, 
143; residence of, in Phila., 173; 
departure of from Phila., 175; por- 
trait of, by Marchioness de Brehan, 
175; letters to Maj. Wm. Jackson, 
= 364, 365; letter to Hopkinson, 

Washington, Martha, 172, 177 

Washington, Col. Wm., 15 

WATMOUGH, 442 

Watts, George, 238 

Wayne, Gen., 141, 143 

Webb, Rev. Edward, 345 

WEEHLER, see Wheeler 

Webtritz, Baron de, 6 

Weidman, Lieut. Mathias, 77 

Weiser, Christopher, 425 

Wéiser, Conrad, notes by, on the Iro- 
quois and Delaware Indians, 407 ; 
mentioned, 424, 429, 430, 432 

— Philip J. and Frederick, 425, 


Weiss, Lewis, 153, 154 

Welsh settlers of Pencader, Del., 343 

Welsh, Thomas, 304 

Wentz, John, 288 

West, B., portrait of, presented to 
Historical Society of Pa., 363 ; men- 
tioned, 37 

Western Pennsylvania in 1760, 149 

WESTON, 349, 450 

Whalley, Edward (the Regicide), 115, 
234, 356 
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Whann, William, 345 | Wischeart, Niarian, or Ninian, 466; 
WHARTON family, by Anne H. Whar-| query regarding, 111 
ton, 50, 211 | WISTAR, 55, 213, 217 f 
Wharton, Lt.-Col. Franklin, 55 Woestyne, Jan van de, 275 
Wharton, Robert, 50 Woodford, Gen., death of, 343 
Wharton, Thos. I., sketch of, 215 Work, Jno., 304, 305, 471; Elizabeth, 
WHEELER, 227, 342 305; William, 303, 470 
WHITAKER, 116 WORRALL, 112 
WHITE, 212, 216 | WORRELL, 216 


White, Mary—Mrs. Robert Morris, | he oe Aaron, journal of, wanted, 
157 | 468 
White, Col., at battle of Camden, 15 | Wright, Benj., 458 
White, Mrs. (w. of Col. Thos.), death | Wumbock, Henry, 304 
of, 180 ; mentioned, 164 Wunderlich, George, 247, 253 
White, Rt. Rev. William, 73, 160, 163 | | ae Dr. Thomas von, 263 
Why te, Robert, 67 
Wicacoa, see descendants of — YEATES, 449, 450 
Kyn, 451; mentioned, 226 | Yeomans, Tsabella, 238 
Wiles, Rev. Geo. D., quoted, 9 | YocuEM, 342 
Willing, Elizabeth, dau. of Thos., | ¥von? (ivon), 256, 257, 271 
married to Wm. Jackson, 366 
Willing, Thos., 65, 158, 366, 418, 423 | | walter, Melchoir, 126 


WILLIAMS, 227 | Zeisberger, David, 424, 430; extract 
Williams, Gen. O. H., 17, 18, 19 | from his MSS., 110 

Williams, Peter, 345 | Ziegler, Michael, 134 

Williams, Thomas, 267 Zinspenning, Judith, 251 
Williamson, Hugh, M.D., 59 | Zinzendorf, Count, 426, 432 ; Countess, 
Wilson, James, 418 | 426 


Winsor, Bridget, 305; Wm., 304 | 
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FLORIDA. 
Stokes—Boyd, Wm., Jacksonville’ 


ILLINOIS. 


Bushnell, N., Quincy 
Cox, John C., Quincy 
Ellis, Thomas H., Chicago 


+Hollowbush, Jacob R., Quincy 
Rowland, Jos. Galloway, Quincy 


INDIANA. 
Hough, Daniel, Indianapolis 


IOWA. 


Rorer, David, Burlington 


KANSAS. 


tLarimer, William, Jr., Leavenworth 


MAINE. 


Brown, John Marshall, Portland 


MARYLAND. 


Abbett, Henry M., Baltimore 

Conner, Philip S. P., Rowlandsville 

Field, Francis K., Mt. Washington, 
Baltimore County 

Garrett, T. Harrison, Baltimore 

Jacobsen, John J., Baltimore 


Library, Peabody Institute, Baltimore 

Logan, J. Dickinson, Baltimore 

+Smith, William Prescott, Baltimore 

Stewart, William A., Baltimore 

Tilghman, Oswald, Easton, Talbot 
Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Amory, Thomas C., Boston 
Atheneum, Boston 

Browne, Edward I., Boston 

Cooper, William Wager, Cambridge 
Eddy, Richard, College Hill 
+Everett, Edward, Boston 

Free Public Library, Worcester 
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tLivermore, George, Boston 
Library of State, Boston, renewed 
Perkins, John L., Roxbury 
Pickering, Henry W., Roxbury 
Whitmore, W. H., Boston 
tWhiting, William, Boston 
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Bourquin, Frederick, Camden 
College of New Jersey, Princeton 
Cooper, Joseph B., Camden 
Coryell, Martin, Lambertville 

Croft, Samuel, Camden 

Culin, Robert S., East Moorestown 
Davis, Lemuel H., Riverton 

Grubb, Edward Burd, Edgewater 
Hunt, Mordecai, Moorestown 
Library, Cliosophic Society, Princeton 
Morris, Anthony S., Pemberton 
+Parrish, George D., Burlington Co. 


Parry, Richard Randolph, Woodbury 

Potts, William John, Camden 

Scranton, Selden T., Oxford, War- 
ren Co. 

+Slack, J. Hamilton, Bloomsbury 

Smith, Charles Perrin, Trenton 

+Van Rensselaer, Cortlandt, Burling- 
ton 

Warrington, Joseph, Moorestown 

White, Barclay, Mount Holly 

Whitehead, William A., Newark 

Whitney, Thomas H., Glassboro’ 


NEW YORK. 


tArcher, Ellis S., City 
Arnold, Simon W., City 

Astor Library, City 

+Barton, Thomas Pennant, City 
*Bradish, Luther, City 
Burdge, Franklin, City 
Bushnell, Charles J., City 
+Chambers, Thomas, City 
Clymer, Edward M., City 
Cogswell, Joseph G., City 
Columbia College, City 

De Voe, Thomas F., City 
Drowne, Henry T., City 
Duncan, William Butler, City 
Emmet, Thomas Addis, City 
Harrison, William Henry, City 
Hayes, I. I., City 

Johnson, Theodore T., City 
Knowles, Daniel W. 

Lenox, James, City 
t+Ludewig, Herman E., City 
+McAllister, Wardale G., City 


Menzies, William, City 
Montgomery, Thomas H., City 
Moreau, John B., City 

Myers, T. Bailey, City 

Packer, E. A., City 

+Putnam, George P., City 

Quintard, Edw. A., City 

TReed, William B., City 

Sabin, Joseph, City 

tWard, Richard Ray, City 

Welsh, John, Jr., City 

tWight, Andrew, Jr., City [Co. 
DeYeyster, J. Watts, Tivoli, Duchess 
Diven, Alexander S., Elmira 
Helfenstein, William L., Mott Haven 
Hicks, Benjamin D., Old Westbury 
Munsell, Joel, Albany 

Read, John M., Jr., Albany 

Sanford, E. S., Brooklyn, L. I. 
+Wetmore, Henry C., Fishkill 
Williams, Miss Rachel M., Utica 
Woodward, Royal, Albany 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Salem Female Academy, Salem, renewed 


OHIO. 


+Buchanan, R., Cincinnati 
+Clements, Richard, Gambia 
Ely, Heman, Elyria 
Goshorn, A. T., Cincinnati 


Jones, John D., Cincinnati 

Library of Cincinnati, the, Cincinnati 
Resor, Jacob, Cincinnati 

State Library, Columbus 
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OREGON. 
Arnold, Frederick K., Portland Library Association, Portland 
Davis, Thomas A., Portland Schuyler, P. C., Jr., Portland 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Adams County. 
McCammon, David C., Gettysburg McPherson, Edward, Gettysburg 


Allegheny County. 


7Brereton, Thomas J., Pittsburgh Murray, James B., Pittsburgh 
Brunot, Felix R., Pittsburgh Negley, W. B., Pittsburgh 
Darlington, William M., Pittsburgh Schwartz, Jacob E., Pittsburgh 
7Denny, William H., Pittsburgh Shea, C. B., Pittsburgh 

Haven, William S., Pittsburgh Shoenberger, John H., Pittsburgh 
Irwin, John, Edgeworth Thaw, William, Pittsburgh 

*+Kramer, Allen, Pittsburgh Tibby, John, Pittsburgh 

+McHenry, Isaac, Pittsburgh Wilson, David Shields, Fort Pitt Bank 


Armstrong County. 
Golden, Edward §S,, Kittaning. 


Beaver County. 


Agnew, Daniel, Beaver Court House Quay, Matthew S., Beaver Court 
*+Baker, R. L., Economy House 
Hoopes, Henry, New Brighton 


Berks County. 


Baer, George F., Reading Keim, De B. Randolph, Reading 
Baer, S. A., Kutztown 7+Keim, George M., Reading 
Ermentrout, Daniel, Reading Keim, Henry M., Reading 

Graeff, Moses K., Reading Messchert, M. H., Douglassville 
Hawley, Jesse G., Reading Muhlenberg, Henry A., Reading 
yHiester, William M., Reading Muhlenberg, Hiester H., Reading , 
Jones, F. Marion, Reading Smith, Frederick L., Reading 
+Jones, J. Pringle, Reading t Woodward, Warren J., Reading 


Blair County. 
Mathias, John T., Tyrone 


Bradford County. 
Craft, David, Wyalusing 


Bucks County. 


Chapman, Henry, Doylestown Ross, George, Doylestown 
7Coryell, Lewis S., New Hope Shellenberger, J. Monroe, Doylestown 
Davis, W. W. H., Doylestown +Snowden, James Ross, Hulmeville 
Ely, Richard Elias, New Hope Watson, Richard, Doylestown 
Kirk, Harriet E., Mrs., Davisville Wiggins, Benjamin, Pineville 
Lennig, Charles F., Chelwood, Anda- Yerkes, Harman, Doylestown 

lusia 


A AO tre othe 
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Carbon County. 
Albright, Charles, Mauch Chunk Packer, Asa, Mauch Chunk 


Centre County. 
Beaver, James A., Bellefonte Milliken, James, Bellefonte 
Bellefonte Library Association Pennsylvania State College, State 
Furst, A. O., Bellefonte College P. O. 
Hale, E. W., Bellefonte Rhoads, Daniel, Bellefonte 
Jackson, George W., Bellefonte Valentine, Robert, Bellefonte 
Linn, John B., Bellefonte 


Chester County. 
Baker, Joseph B., Thorndale Passmore, Benjamin W., Westtown 
Cope, Gilbert, West Chester Boarding School 
Everhart, James B., West Chester Pennypacker, Charles H., West Ches- 
Futhey, J. Smith, West Chester ter 
Library, Athenzeum, West Chester Sharp, Joseph W., Leopard P. O. 
McFarland, David M., West Chester Steele, Hugh E., Coatesville 
+Meconkey, David, West Chester Wayne, William, Paoli 
*Miller, John, Oxford 


Clearfield County. 
Bigler, William, Clearfield 


Columbia County. 
John G, Freeze, Bloomsburg 


Crawford County. 


Huidekoper, Alfred, Meadville Tyson, James, Titusville 
Huidekoper, Frederick, Meadville 


Cumberland County. 
tHamilton, James, Carlisle Parker, John B., Carlisle 
Hays, John, Carlisle Ross, Andrew, New Cumberland 
Murray, Joseph A., Carlisle. Watts, William M., Mechanicsburg 


Dauphin County. 


Cameron, Simon, Harrisburg Hartranft, John F., Harrisburg 
Dauphin County Historical Society, Lamberton, Robert A., Harrisburg 

Harrisburg Library of State, Harrisburg 
Egle, William H., Harrisburg 


Delaware County. 

Askin, J. Henry, Radnor Library of Swarthmore College 
Broomall, John M., Media Miskey, William F. 
Crozer, J. Lewis, Upland Okie, J. Brognard, Linwood 
7Crozer, John P., Upland Pennock, Mrs. Caroline, Howellsville 
+Fallon, Christopher, Whitney, John R., Glen Brook Farm, 
Felton, S. M., Chester Bryn Mawr 
+Kelly, Charles, Kellyville Ward, William, Chester 
Library, Delaware County Institute 

of Science, Media 
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Elk County. 
Earley, Charles R., Ridgway 


Fayette County. 


Nutt, A. C., Uniontown 


Rogers, James Slocum, Brownsville 


Franklin County. 


Chambers, Benjamin, Chambersburg 


+Chambers, George, Chambersburg 


Huntingdon County. 


Africa, J. Simpson, Huntingdon 


Lancaster County. 


Baumgardner, Thos., Lancaster City 
Hager, John C., Lancaster City 
Haldeman, Paris, Chickies Furnaces 


Lebanon 


Coleman, Mrs. Debbie B., Lebanon 
+Coleman, G. Dawson, Lebanon 
Hammond, D. S., Lebanon 
Killinger, John W., Lebanon 


Lehigh 
Jones, D. D., Slatington 
tLongnecker, Henry C., Allentown 
*McDowell, Robert, Slatington 


Luzerne 


Boies, Henry M., Scranton 
+Conyngham, John N., Wilkes-Barré 
Coxe, Eckly B., Drifton, Jeddo P. O. 
Darling, E. P., Wilkes-Barré 
Dickson, Thomas, Scranton 

+Drake, Charles B., Wilkes-Barré 
Laux, James B., Scranton 

tMaxwell, Volney L., Wilkes-Barré 


tJacobs, Samuel F., Churchtown 
Shoch Library, Columbia 
Steinman, Andrew J., Lancaster City 


County. 


McCauley, Edwin H., Lebanon 
Mish, John Weidman, Lebanon 
Ross, George, Lebanon 
Weidman, Grant, Lebanon 


County. 


Thomas, David, Catasauqua 
Wright, Robert E., Jr., Allentown 


County. 


+Miner, Charles, Wilkes-Barré 
Pardee, Ario, Hazleton 

Parrish, Charles, Wilkes-Barré 
+Ross, William S., Wilkes-Barré 
Scott, E. Greenough, Wilkes-Barré 
+Slocum, J. J., Wilkes-Barré 
Welles, Edward, Wilkes-Barré 


Lycoming County. 
Allen, Robert P., Williamsport 


McKean 


County. 


Kane, Thomas L., Kane 
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Monroe County. 


Brodhead, Luke W., Delaware Water 
Gap 


Croasdale, Miss Susan, Delaware 


Water Gap 


Montgomery County. 


Bines, William H., Pottstown 

Boyd, James, Norristown 

Buck, William J., Jenkintown 
Bullock, George, West Conshohocken 
Cassatt, Alexander J., Haverford 
Comly, Franklin A., Fort Washington 
Emory, John, Chelten Hills 

Fisher, Henry M., Alverthorpe 
+Fisher, J. Francis, Alverthorpe 
Gumbes, Charles W., Oaks P. O. 
Heacock, John, Jenkintown 
Hunsicker, Henry A., Freeland 
Kent, Rodolphus, Gwynedd 


Jones, J. Aubrey, Wynnewood 
Lambert, John, Aysgarth, Abington 
Lardner, Richard Penn, Graydon 
Mellor, Thomas, Shoemakertown 
Morris, Wistar, Overbrook 
Shoemaker, Robert, Shoemakertown 
Thomson, Frank, Merion 

Tyson, James L., Penn Llyn 

Union Library Company, Hatboro 
+Witte, William H., White Marsh 
Yeakle, W. A., Flourtown 

TYost, J. S., Pottstown 


Montour County. 
Maus, Philip F., Danville 


Northampton County. 


Bleck, Ernest F., Bethlehem 
+Firmstone, William, Easton 
Henry, Granville, Nazareth 
Hutchinson, John N., Easton. 

Jones, Maurice C., Bethlehem 
+Leibert, James, Bethlehem 

Lerch, John, Bethlehem 

Library of Lafayette College, Easton 


Library, Congregation of United Breth- 
ren, Bethlehem 

Library, Moravian Seminary, Bethle- 
hem, renewed 

Library, Nazareth Hall, Nazareth, re- 
newed 

tMaxwell, Henry D., Easton 

+Michler, Peter S., Easton 

Roepper, William T., Bethlehem 


Northumberland County. 


Greenough, William J., Sunbury 
Packer, John B., Sunbury 
+Priestley, Joseph R., Northumberland 


Rockefeller, William, Sunbury 
Wolverton, S. P., Sunbury 


Potter County. 
tJoerg, Edward, Kettle Creek 


Schuylkill County. 


Atkins, Charles M., Pottsville 
Brown, David P., Pottsville 
Hughes, Francis W., Pottsville 
Kaercher, George R., Pottsville 
Keim, George de B., Pottsville 
Passmore, J. A. M., Pottsville 
+tRepplier, George S., Pottsville 
Sheafer, Peter W., Pottsville 


Shippen, Samuel S., Pottsville 
Snyder, George W., Pottsville 
Taylor, Charles K., Minersville 
Washburn, Daniel, Ashland 
Wetherill, J. Macomb, Pottsville 
White, J. Claude, Swatara 

Zulich, Thomas C., Schuylkill Haven 
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Somerset County. 


Ross, Moses A., Addison 


Union County. 


Linn, J. Merrill, Lewisburg 


Warren County. 


Irvine, William A., Irvine 
Library Association, Warren 


+Newbold, Thomas H., Irvine 


Wayne County. 


+Dickson, James R., Honesdale 
Preston, Miss Ann, Stockport 


+Preston, Paul S., Stockport 


York County. 


7Wagner, Samuel, York 


Philadelphia. 


yAdams, Robert 
Aertsen, James M., Germantown 
Allen, Samuel 

Allen, William H. 
7Allibone, Thomas 
Allison, Walter 

Alter, Solomon 
Altemus, S. T. 
Anspach, John, Jr. 
Archer, Pierce, Jr. 
yArmstrong, Edward, Germantown 
Armstrong, William G. 
Arrott, William 
7Ashbridge, William 
Ashhurst, Henry 
Ashhurst John 
Ashhurst, John, Jr. 
+Ashhurst, Richard 
Ashhurst, Richard, Jr. 
Ashhurst, Richard L. 
7Ashmead, Samuel B. 
Ashton, Samuel K., Germantown 
fAtlee, Washington L. 
Audenried, J. Thomas 
tAudenried, Lewis 
Austin, John B. 
+Bache, Franklin 
+Backus, F. R. 

Bailey, E. Westcott 
Baird, Alexander 
Baird, Henry C. 


Baird, John 
+Baird, Matthew 
Baird, William M. 
Baker, Alfred G. 
Baker, John R. 
Baker, William S. 
+Balch, Thomas 
Bald, J. Dorsey 
7Balderston, Jonathan 
tBaldwin, Matthias W. 
Ball, George W. 
+Barton, Isaac 
Bates, Joseph William 
Bates, Jos. Wm., Jr. 
+Beck, Charles F. 
Bell, Miss Helen 
Benners, William J., Germantown 
Benson, Alexander, Jr. 
Benson, Gustavus 
Besson, Charles A. 
3ettle, Samuel 
Bettle, William 
+Betton, Thomas F., Germantown 
Biddle, Alexander 
Biddle, Chapman 
*Biddle, Charles J. 
+Biddle, Clement 
Biddle, Craig 
Biddle, Edward C. 
Biddle Henry D. 
Biddle, James S. 
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Biddle, Thomas A. 

Bines, Samuel M., Germantown 
+Blanchard, William A. 

Blight, Atherton 

Boardman, Henry A. 

Boker, Charles S. 

Boller, Frederick J. 

Bond, James 

Bond, L. Montgomery 

Borie, Adolphe E, 

Borie, Charles L. 

Bowen, Ezra 

Brady, Patrick 

+Breck, Samuel 

Brewster, Benjamin Harris 
Brick, Samuel R. 

Bringhurst, John H. 

Brock, John P. 

3rockie, William, Germantown 
Brotherhead, William 

+Brown, David S. 

tBrown, Frederick 

Brown, John A. 

+Brown, Joseph D. 

Brown, Washington, Chestnut Hill 
tbrowne, N. B. 

*Browning, Edward 

tBuck, Francis N., Chestnut Hill 
Bullitt, John C. 

Bunting, Jacob T. 

*Burgin, George H. 

Burgin, George H., Germantown 
3urgin, Herman, Germantown 
Burnham, George 

Burns, Robert 

3urroughs, Horatio N. 

Burt, Nathaniel, Roxborough 
+Busch, Edward 

7Butler, John M. 

Cabeen, Francis von A., Germantown 
Cadwalader, John 

Cadwalader, Richard M, 
tCadwalader, William 
tCaldcleugh, William George 
Caldwell, James E. 

Caldwell, S. A. 

tCampbell, Archibald, Germantown 
¢Cannell, S. Wilmer, Beechwood 
7Carey, Henry C. 

Carpenter, Edward 

Carpenter, J. Edward 
Carpenter, Joseph R. 
tCarpenter, Samuel H. 
+Carpenter, Samuel H., Jr. 
Carson, Hampton L. 


7Carson Joseph 
Carter, William T. 
Carver, Alexander B. 
Cassatt, Robert S. 
Cassidy, Lewis C. 
+Castle, James H. 
Caven, Joseph L. 
Cavender, Thomas S. 
Chambers, Harmon A, 
Chandler, James B. 
Chew, Samuel, Cliveden, Germant'n 
Childs, George W. 
Christian, Samuel J. 
Claghorn, James L. 
¢Claghorn, John W. 
Clark, Clarence H. 
Clark, Edward W. 
+Clark, Elisha W. 
Clarke, Edward S. 
Clayton, John 

Coates, Benjamin 
Coates, Benjamin H. 
Coates, Henry T, 
Cochran, Travis 
Cochran, William G. 
Coffin, Arthur G, 
*Coles, Edward 
*Colladay, George W. 
*Collins, T. K. 
*Colwell, Stephen 
Comegys, B. B. 
Conarroe, George W. 
Conrad, Thomas K. 
Cooke, Jay 

Cooke, Jay, Jr. 
Cooley, Aaron B. 
Cooper, Lewis 

+Cope, Alfred, Fairfield 
Cope, Caleb 

Cope, Francis R., Germantown 
Cope, Thomas P., Jr., Germantown 
Corlies, S. Fisher 
Coxe, Brinton 

+ Cowan, Richard 
+Crabb, William A. 
Craig, Andrew C. 
Cramp, Charles H. 
Cramp, Henry W. 
+Craven, Thomas 
Cresson, Charles C. 
+Cresson, John C. 
Cresson, William P. 
+Crissy, James 
tCroasdale, Jeremiah 
+Croasdill, Charles W. 








Cummins, D. B. 

Curtis, Joseph 
Cushman, Herbert 

tDa Costa, John C. 
Darley, Francis T. S. 
Davids, Hugh 

Davies, Thomas F. 
+Dawson, Josiah 
+Dawson, Mordecai L. 
Dawson, William 
+Day, Alfred 
+Derbyshire, Alexander J. 
Dick, Franklin A. 
Dickinson, Mahlon H. 
+Dickson, Levi 
Dickson, L. Taylor 
Disston, Albert H. 
Disston, Hamilton 
Disstory, Horace C. 
Dougherty, Daniel 
Dougherty, James 
Dreer, Ferdinand J. 
Drexel, Anthony J. 
Duane, William 

Du Barry, J. N. 

*Dulty, William 
*Dundas, James 
Dungan, Charles B. 
*Dunlap, Thomas 

Earl, Harrison 

Earle, James M. 
Early, William 
+Eckert, George N. 
Edwards, Richard S. 
Eisenbrey, Edwin T. 
Eisenbrey, William Harrison 
Eldridge, G. Morgan 
Elkin, Solomon 
FElliott, Isaac 

tEllis, Charles 
Ellmaker, Peter C. 
Elverson, James 
Elwyn, Alfred Langdon 
tEly, John 

TtEly, Miss Louisa, Germantown 
Ely, William, Germantown 
Emery, Titus S. 

Emley, Gilbert 
+Emory, Charles 
*+Errickson, Michael 
Evans, Horace Y. 
Evans, Joseph R. 
Evans, J. Wistar, Germantown 
Fagan, George R. 
+Fagan, John 
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+Fahnestock, B. A. 

+Fahnestock, George W. 

Fallon, John 

Farmer, James S. 

*Farnum, John 

Fay, William A. 

+Fell, Franklin 

+Fell, J. Gillingham 

+Fenimore, Jason L. 

Fernon, Thomas S. 

+Fish, A. J. 

+Fisher, Charles Henry, Brookwood 

+Fisher, Miss Elizabeth R., Wakefield, 
Germantown 

Fisher, George Harrison 

Fisher, J. B. 

Flanagan, James M. 

Flanagan, Stephen 

Fitler, Edwin H. 

+Foster, William B., Jr. 

+Foulke, William Parker 

Foust, Robert M. 

+Fox, Charles P., Champ-lost 

Fox, George S. 

Fox, Miss Mary D., Champ-lost 

Fox, Philip L. 

Fox, William Logan 

Fraley, Frederick 

Franciscus, A. H. 

Freas, P. R., Germantown 

Freeman, Chapman 

French, Samuel H. 

Fritz, Horace 

Frohmann, August 

*Fuller, Henry M. 

+Fullerton, Alexander 

Furness, Horace Howard 

Gallagher, Augustus B. 

Gardette, Emile B. 

Garrett, Thomas C., Germantown 

Garrett, Walter 

Garrett, William E., Jr. 

+Gaul, Frederick 

Gaw, Alexander G. 

Gawthrop, Henry 

Gazzam, Joseph M. 

Gerhard, Benjamin 

Gerhard, John S. 

Gest, John B. 

Gibbons, Charles 

Gibson, Henry C, 

+Gilbert, David 

tGilbert, John 

tGilpin, Henry D. 

Goforth, John 
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+Gordon, N. P. 

Gowen, Franklin B., Mount Airy 
Graff, Frederick 

Grant, Samuel, Jr. 
Grant, William S. 
+Gratz, Robert H. 
Gratz, Simon 

Greble, Edwin 
+Greeves, James R. 
+Gries, John M. 

Griffits, William F., Jr. 
+Grigg, John 

Grout, Henry T. 
¢Grugan, Charles 
Gulager, William 
+Hacker Isaiah C. 
+Hacker, Jeremiah 
+Hacker, William E. 
+Haines, Ann, Germantown 
Hamilton, Charles L. 
+Hammersly, George 
Hammond, Charles, Jr. 
Hand, James C. 
+Harlan, Charles 
+Harmar, Charles, Harmar's Retreat 
Harmar, James Lanman 
Harrah, C, J. 

Harris, Franklin M. 
Harrison, Alfred C. 
Harrison, Charles C. 
Harrison, George L. 
Harrison, John 
+Harrison, Joseph, Jr. 
Harrison, Thomas S. 
Hart, Abraham 

Hart, Thomas, Jr. 
Hartshorne, Edward 
Harvey, Alexander E. 
+Haseltine, John 
Haseltine, Ward B, 
Haupt, Herman 

Hay, Miss Mary 

Hay, Thomas 

t+Hazard, Erskine 
tHazard, Samuel 
+Heazlitt, Charles F. 
Heberton, G. Craig 
Henry, Morton P. 
Henszey, William C. 
Hering, Constantine 
Hildeburn, Henry M. 
Hill, Marshall 

Hilles, Nathan, Frankford 
Hockley, John, Jr. 
tHodge, Hugh L, 


Hoffman, Francis S. 
+Hollingsworth, Thomas G. 
+Holsman, Daniel 

tHone, Isaac S. 

+Hood, Samuel, Mount Airy 
Hoopes, Penrose R. 
Hopkins, Edward M, 
+Horstmann, Sigmund H. 
+Horstmann, William J. 
Houston, Henry H., Germantown 
Howard, Daniel W. 
Howard, James W. 

+ Howard, N. G. 

Huddy, Benjamin F. 

Huff, John W. 

Huidekoper, Rush Shippen 
+Humphreys, Charles 
tHunt, Benjamin P. 
Huntington, L. C. L. 
Hutchinson, Charles Hare 
Hutchinson, Emlen 
Ingersoll, Charles 
tIngersoll, Joseph R. 
Ingram, Harlan 

tIngram, Thomas R. 
Iseminger, Charles F. 
Jackson, Charles M. 
Jacobs, William Boyd 
James, John O. 

+James, Thomas C., 
Jamison, B. K. 

Janney, George 

Jayne, E. C. 

tJayne, David W. 

Jeanes, William C. 
Jenkins, Jabez, Jr. 

Jenks, Barton H. 

Jenks, John S. 

Jenks, William H. 

Jenks, William P. 
Jennings, N. A. 

Johnson, John G, 
tJohnson, Lawrence 
Johnson, R. Winder 
tJohnston, Alexander 
Johnston, William Stoddart 
Jones, Caleb 

Jones, Horatio Gates, Roxborough 
Jordan, Edgar F. 

Jordan, Francis 

Jordan, John, Jr. 

Justice, Philip S. 

Kane, Robert P. 

Kay, J. Alfred 

Keating, William V. 
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Keith, Charles Penrose 

Kelley, William D. 

Kemble, William H. 

*Kempton, James C., Manayunk 

Kent, William C. 

Kern, William H. 

Kessler, John, Jr. 

Keyser, Charles S. 

tKeyser, Peter A. 

+Kimball, Stephen 

Kimber, Thomas, Jr. 

tKing, C. Murray 

King, D. Rodney 

tKing, Robert P. 

Kirkbride, Thomas S, 

*Kirkham, William 

Kirkpatrick, Edwin 

Kirtley, Thomas H. 

Kneass, Strickland 

Kneedler, J. S. 

Knight, Edward C. 

Knowles, George L. 

Koecker, Leonard R. 

7Kuhn, Hartman 

*Kuhn, J. Hamilton 

Lambdin, James R., Germantown 

Landreth, Oiiver 

Lea, Henry C. 

Lea, Isaac 

Lee, George F. 

Leedom, Benjamin J., Germantown 

tLehman, William H. 

Lejee, William R. 

t+Lennig, Frederick 

t+Levering, Lemuel S. 

tLevy, Lyon Joseph 

+Lewis, Ellis 

Lewis, George T. 

Lewis, Henry 

Lewis, John T. 

+Lewis, Mordecai D. 

yLindsay, John 

Lippincott, J. B. 

Littell, C. Willing, Germantown 

tLocke, Zebulon 

Long, James 

Longstreth, William C. 

Lovering, Joseph S., Oak Hill 

Lowry, Robert O. 

tLukens, Casper P. 

Lucas, John 

Library, Atheneum 

Library, Carpenters’ Company, re- 
newed 

Library Company, Philadelphia 


Library of the Grand Lodge of Masons 
of Pennsylvania 

Library, Mercantile 

Library, Presbyterian Historical So- 
ciety, renewed 

Library Company, Southwark 

McAllister, James W. 

McAllister, John A. 

McArthur, John, Jr. 

McCall, Harry 

McCall, John C. 

*+McCanles, John 

McIntyre, Archibald 

+McKibben, William C. 

McKean, H. Pratt, Germantown 

McMahon, George W. 

+McMichael, Morton 

+Macalester, Charles, Torresdale 

Macdowell, William H. 

+Maceuen, Malcolm 

Mackellar, Thomas, Germantown 

MacVeagh, Wayne 

Maddock, Edward 

Magarge, Charles, Germantown 

*Magee, James 

*Malone, Benjamin 

Manderson, Andrew 

Mann, William B. 

Mann, William J. 

+Markley, Edward C. 

Marsh, Benjamin V. 

*Marshall, Benjamin 

+Martin, George H. 

Martin, John Hill 

Mason, Samuel 

+Massey, Robert V. 

Maule, Edward C. 

Meade, George 

Megargee, Sylvster J. 

*Meredith, William M. 

+Mercer, Singleton A, 

+Merrick, Samuel V. 

Michener, Israel 

Michener, John H. 

+Mickley, Joseph J. 

+Middleton, E. P. 

Middleton, Nathan 

+Miles, Edward Harris 

+Miller, Andrew 

TMiller, E. Spencer 

Miller, J. Christian 

Mitchell, James T. 

Mitchell, John C. 

7Mitchell, John K. 

+Mitchell, Thomas S. 





Mitchell, William A. 
Montgomery, John T. 
Monges, Gordon 
+Moore, Bloomfield H. 
Morris, Casper 
Morris, Charles M. 
Morris, Israel 
+Morris, JacobG, 
Muirheid, Charles H. 
+Myers, Joseph B. 
Neill, John 

Newbold, James S. 
Newbold, John S. 
+Newbold, William H. 
Newhall, Thomas A., Germantown 
+Newkirk Matthew 
Newland,,Edward 
Newton, Richard 
Nicholson, James B. 
Nicholson, Richard L. 
+Norris, George W. 
Norris, Miss Hannah Fox 
Norris, Isaac 

+Norris, Samuel 
+Notman, John 
Ogden, Charles S. 
Ogden, John M. 
Orne, James H, 
+Palmer, Jonathan 
Parrish, Dillwyn 
Parrish, Samuel 
Parry, Charles T. 
Paschall, Robert S. 
Patten, William 
Patterson, Robert 
Patterson, Robert 
Paul, Bettle 

Paul, James 

Paul, James W. 
Pawson, James 
7Paxton, Joseph R. 
+Peace, Edward 
Peirce, William S. 
Pemberton, Israel 
Pennypacker, Samuel W. 
Pepper, George N. 
Pepper, George S. 
+Pepper, Henry 
Pepper, Lawrence S. 
Peters, Francis 
Philler, George 
Phillips, Henry M. 
Phillips, Horace 
Phillips, Moro 
Phillips, Samuel R. 
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tPlatt, William, Jr. 
+Pleasants, Samuel 
tPlitt, George 

Porter, William A. 
Postlethwaite, Edward T. 
Potter, Alfred R. 
Potts, Joseph D. 
Powell, Washington B. 
+Powers, Thomas H. 
Price, Eli K. 

Price, J. Sergeant 
7Price, Richard 
+Primrose, William 
tPringle, James S. 
Purves, William 
Queen, Frank 
Randall, Josiah 
+Randolph, Edward T, 
Randolph, Evan 
Randolph, Nathaniel 
Rau, Edward H. 
Rawle, William Brooke 
Rawle, William Henry 
Reeves, Samuel J. 
+Remington, Thomas P. 
Repplier, John G. 
tRepplier, Joseph M. 
Rice, John 
Richardson, Richard 
Richardson, Thomas 
Ritchie, Craig D. 
+Ritter, Jacob B. 
Robbins, John 
+Roberts, Algernon S. 
Roberts, Charles 
Roberts, George H. 
Roberts, Solomon W, 
Roberts, William R. 
Robins, Thomas 
tRogers, Alfred W. 
Rogers, Charles H. 
Rogers, Fairman 
+Rowland, William 
Rupp, J. Daniel 
+Rutter, Robert L. 
+Ryerss, Joseph W. 
Santee, Charles 
+Sargent, Winthrop 
Scattergood, George J. 
Schaffer, Charles 
Scott, James P. 

Scott, Lewis A. 


, Scott, Thomas A, 


Scull, David, Jr. 
Scull, Edward L. 





Seal, Joseph H. 
Sellers, David W. 
Sellers, John, Jr. 
Sellers, William 
Seltzer, J. H. 
Sergeant, J. Dickinson 
+Sergeant, Thomas 
tSergeant, William 
Sexton, John W. 
tSharpless, Henry H. G. 
Sharpless, Nathan H. 
Sharpless, Samuel J. 
Sharswood, George 
Sheafer, William H. 
Shelton, F. R. 
Sheppard, Furman 
Sherman, Roger 
Shipley, Augustus B., Germantown 
¢Shippen, Franklin 
7Shippen, William 
Shober, Samuel L. 
Shoemaker, Benjamin H. 
Simons, Henry 
Sinclair, Thomas 
¢Singerly, Joseph 
Smedley, Samuel L. 
Smith, Aubrey H. 
Smith, A. Lewis 
+Smith, Beaton 
Smith, Benjamin R. 
Smith, Charles E. 
Smith, Davis R. 
Smith, Elwood M. 
Smith, George Plumer 
Smith, James C, 
Smith, Jesse E. 
Smith, John F: 

Smith, Joseph P. 
Smith, Lewis Waln 
fSmith, Newberry A. 
Smith, Richard 
Smith, Richard S. 
Smith, Robert 

Smith, Robert P., Germantown 
Smith, Samuel Grant 
Smyth, Lindley 
Solms, Sidney J. 
Sower, Charles G. 
Spackman, John B. 
Spangler, C. E. 
Sparks, Thomas 
Sparks, Thomas W. 
Speel, Joseph A. 
Spencer, Charles, Germantown 
Spencer, Howard 
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Spencer, James S. 

+Spooner, Edwin 

tSproat, Harris L. 

Steel, Edward T., Germantown 
Steele, James L. 

7Steever, Henry D., Germantown 
7Stevens, James E, P., Germantown 
Stillé, Alfred 

Stillé, Charles J. 

Stocker, Anthony E. 

+Stokes, William A. 

Stone, Frederick D., Germantown 
Stone, James N. 

+Stone, William E., Germantown 
Stuart, George H. 

Stoddart, Curwen 

+Struthers, William 

Sully, Thomas 

Swain, Charles M. 

Swit, Joseph 

Taggart, William H. 

Tasker, Stephen P. M. 

Tasker, Thomas T. 

Tasker, Thomas T., Jr. 
Taylor, Enoch, Germantown 
Taylor, Samuel L., 

Taylor, Stephen 

Thomas, George C. 

+Thomas, John Dover 
+Thomas, Joseph M. 

+Thomas, Martin 

Thomas, William B. 

Thomas, William G, 
Thompson, E, O. 

+Thompson, John J. 
+Thompson, Oswald 
+Thomson, George H., Germantown 
¢Thomson, J. Edgar 

Thomson, William 

Thorn, George W. 

Tobias, Joseph F. 

*Toland, Henry 

Tower, Charlemagne, Jr. 
Townsend, Henry C., 

Traquair, James 

Trautwine, John C, 

Trotter, Charles W. 

Trotter, Joseph H. 

Trotter, Newbold H. 

Trotter, William Henry 
Trump, Daniel 

Tucker, John 

+Turnbull, William P. 
Turnpenny, Joseph C. 

Tyler, George F. 





Tyndale, Hector 
Tyson, Job R. 
Valentine, John K. 
Van Syckel, James J. 
Vaux, George 

Vaux, Roberts 

Vaux, William S. 
Verree, John P. 

Von Utassy, A. W., Germantown 
Wagner, Charles M. 
Wagner, Mrs. Mary 
Walker, Jerry 

Walker, R. J, C. 
Wallace, John William 
+Waln, S. Morris 
Ward, Townsend 
Warder, Benjamin H. 
Warner, Joseph 
Warner, Redwood F. 
Watkins, Samuel P., Jr. 
Watson, George N. 
Webster, David 
Webster, Thomas 
Weightman, William 
Wells, Wm. Lehman 
Welsh, John 

Welsh, Samuel 
Westergaard, Lars 
Westcott, Thompson 
Wetherill, John Price 
Wetherill, Samuel 
tWharton, George M. 
Wharton, Joseph 
Wharton, Thomas J. 
fWhitall, John M. 
White, C. Brooke 
White, William R. 
tWhiteman, William A. 
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tWhitney, Asa 
Wilcocks, Alexander ’ 
Willcox, Mark 
Williams, Edward H. 
Williams, Francis H. 
Williams, Henry J., Chestnut Hill 
Williams, Isaac L. 
tWilliams, James W. 
+Wilson, Oliver Howard 
Wilson, W. Hasell 
tWilson, William S. 
Wiltbank, Wm. W. 
Winsor, Henry 

Wistar, Dillwyn 
Wistar, Mifflin 
Wistar, Richard 
Wister, Casper 
Womrath, F. K. 
Wood, George A. 
+Wood, George B. 
Wood, James F. 
Wood, Richard 
Wood, Robert 

Wood, R. Francis 
Wood, Walter 
Woodward, H. C. 
Workman, Henry Weir 
tWorrell, James C. 
Wright, John 

Wurts, Charles Stewart 
tWynkoop, Francis M. 
+Yarnall, Charles 
+Yarnall, Edward 
Yarnall, Ellis 

Yarnall, Francis C. 
Yarrow, Mrs. Matilda 
tZiegler, George K. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Cooke, Joseph J., Providence 


Harris, C. Fiske, Providence 


VIRGINIA. 


Armstrong, Miss Julia M., Keswick, Dulany, Henry Grafton, Jr., Wel- 


Albemarle Co. 


¢Conway, Henry R., Stafford C. H. 


Daniel, Peter V., Richmond 


bourne Hall, Loudon Co. 
tFoote, William Henry, Romney 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Bancroft, George 


Library of the Department of State 


McElhone, John J. 


Pickett, John T. 
Riggs, George W. 
Strong, William 
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UNITED STATES ARMY. 


Crosman, George H. *Graham, James D. 
Cullum, George W. Humphreys, A. A. 
Davis, Charles L. Kendig, Daniel 
+Garrard, Kenner +McCall, George A. 
Gibson, George, Jr. Pollock, O. W. 


UNITED STATES NAVY. 


+Foltz, Jonathan M. Lardner, James L. 
fGillis, John P. Ruschenberger, W. S. W. 
CANADA. 
Cawthra, William, Toronto Redpath, Peter, for McGill College, 
Montreal 
CUBA. 
Guiteras, Eusebio, Matanzas Guiteras, Pedro J., Matanzas 
ENGLAND. 
Biddle-Cope, James, Worcester Col- Penn-Gaskell, Peter, of Shannagarry, 
lege, Oxford Ireland, and London 
+Hunter, John, Liverpool Schenley, Mrs. Mary, Prince’s Gate, 
McHenry, George, London Hyde Park, London 
Man, William, London Scull, Gideon D., The Laurels, Houns- 
+Peabody, George, London low Heath 
+Penn, Granville John, Pennsylvania Stuart, William, Tempsford Hall, San- 
Castle, Isle of Portland dy, Bedfordshire 


Timmins, Samuel, Birmingham 


FRANCE. 
Camac, J. Burgess, Dinard, Ille et Stewart, William H., Paris 
Vilaine Van der Kemp, John J., Paris 
GERMANY. 
+Freytag, Godfrey, Bremen Weber, Paul, Munich 
Plate, Theophilus, Jr. Wicht, William V., Nassau 
HOLLAND. 


tAlofsen, Solomon 
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ITALY. 


Wickersham, Morris S., Piacenza. 


AUSTRALIA. 
The Public Library and Museums of Victoria, Melbourne. 


BEQUESTS. 


James Hamilton, Carlisle, Pa., $500. Ann Willing Jackson, Phila., $100, 
Stephen Taylor, $1099. 


WORKS ALREADY ISSUED BY THE FUND. 


History of Braddock’s Expedition. 

Contributions to American History, 1858. 

Record of Upland, and Denny’s Military Journal. 

Republication of Memoirs of the Society, Vol. I. 

Minutes of the Committee of Defence of Philadelphia. 

Penn and Logan Correspondence, Vol. I. 

Penn and Logan Correspondence, Vol. II. 

Acrelius’s New Sweden. Translated by ReEyNo.ps. 

An Historical Map of Pennsylvania. 

Heckewelder’s History of the Indian Nations. 

The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. I. 
* ” ” * - Vol. II. 
we sas " - ” Vol. III. 








